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The ingredients are 
proudly stated 


On the back of every bottle of 7-Up, 
you will find this statement of ingre- 
dients—"‘contains carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and 
soda citrates, flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 

The quality and purity of these 
ingredients give 7-Up its unique 
clean-tasting flavor, and the famous 
“fresh effect. There are no 
stimulants beyond the satisfying 
enjoyment to be found in every sip 
of this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 
You like it and it likes you. 
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Jane Eyre and her companion wards of charity give thanks for 
the meager fare of Lowood School...one of Fritz Eichenberg’s 
37 striking wood-engravings made especially for these volumes. 


Illustrated with 37 Wood-Engravings by Fritz Eichenberg 


Fuel COPIES TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Two Great Love Stories 
In a New Beautifully Illustrated Edition 


JANE EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronté 


and—> 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronté 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 


All recent Rook-of-the-Month selections! 


CLUNY BROWN YOUNG "UN 
BRAVE MEN BY MARGERY SHARP THE TIME FOR Oy CURSES Goes 
By ERNIE PYLE and PASTORAL DECISION 
$3.00 BY NEVIL SHUTE BY SUMNER WELLES THE AMERICAN 
“This book for thou- (double delection) $2.75 CHARACTER 


sands and thousands of By DENIS BROGAN 


i | COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS The former Assistant 
us, who have sons or Secretary of State's da eb le delection 
friends’ sons in this war, $3.00 sweeping analysis of the ( ) 


will be the source book 
of what happened to 
them, as they saw it. 
This is the first-hand 
reporting which will 
never be equalled by 
stories told afterwards.” 


—Henry Seidel Canby. 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$3.00 


Young 'Un is a “picturesque, 
humorous idyll of life in a back- 
woods settlement a century and 
a half ago.” Mr. Brogan’s book 
analyzes our jokes, clothing, 


role America must now 
take in world affairs. 
Only a handful of men 
in the world have had 
access to the informa- 
tion on which this book 
is based. 


Says Christopher Morley, “You 
will lose your heart to Clany 
Brown,” the gaunt English parlor- 
maid who has no conception of 
the things that Aren't Done. And 
Henry Seidel Canby calls Pastoral 
“wholly charming, one of the 
freshest and most natural love af- 


ANY BENEFITS — ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
0,000 families now belong to the Book-of-the- 
fonth Club. They do so in order to keep them- 
lves from missing the important new books they 
bre really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance 
publication report about the judges’ choice—and 
tlso reports about all other important coming 
books. If you decide you want the book-of-the- 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always 
provided) you can specify some other book you 
‘ant or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given 
i Club members was over $7,000,000—given, 
hot sold! These book-dividends could be dis- 
tibuted free because so many subscribers ordi- 
arily want the book-of-the-month that an enor- 


fairs in recent fiction.” 


mous edition can be printed. The saving on this 
quantity-production enables the Club to buy the 
right to print other fine library volumes. These 
are then manufactured and distributed free among 
subscribers—one for every two books-of-the-month 
purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your one 
obligation is that you must buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month any twelve-month 
period. Your subscription to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is not for one year, but as long as 
you decide; you can end it at any time after taking 
four books-of-the-month. You pay for the books as 
you get them—the regular retail price (frequently 
less) plus a small charge to cover postage and other 
mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada.) 


boasting, all our folkways. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A431 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free copies 
of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, and for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I axree 
to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each 
full year | am a member, and I may cancel my subscription any 
time after purchasing four such books from the Club, 


ease I'rint Mialnly 


Porta! District 


(choose one of the selections above) 


prices are sliahtly higher in Canada but the Club ships te members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Kook-of-the Month Club (Canada) Lid. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The clever remarks that children make 
yre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
hay you one dollar. Alg items should 


he typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
ign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Left's Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
ior this column cannot be acknowledged 
vor can they be returned if we are un- 
thle to use them, 


A big policeman came to the kin- 
dergarten room to talk to the class 
about safety. A little boy who had 
just entered that day looked up at 
his teacher pleadingly and said, “Oh, 
lady, who done what?” 

Susie W. McGowan 
Washington, D.C. 


Teacher: What is a conductor of 
deetricity ? 
Child: The man who takes the fares 
on the electric car. 
ADELINE PEMBROKI 
New Aberdeen, Nova Scotia 


After tucking my four-year-old 
nephew into bed, I reached for the 
light switch. “Auntie,” he said sud- 
denly, “please don’t turn on the dark.” 

Apa G. Fostrr 
Grinnell, Towa 


Not understanding the meaning of 
coat-of-arms, a pupil wrote: The 
Mason and Dixon Line is the boun- 
dary between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, surveyed by Mason and Dixon. 
The markers have Penn’s coatsleeve 
on the north side and Baltimore's 
coatsleeve on the south side. 

Myra W. DIKE 
Bristol, Vermont 


When Lewis, four years old, was 
in Washington, D.C., various places 
of interest were pointed out to him. 
After he had seen the White House 
and had been told that the President 
lived there, he said, “Now show me 
where Uncle Sam lives.” 

Bessie DAvipson 
Waco, Texas 


The December decorations had been 


removed from the schoolroom walls. 
Upon returning to school after the 
Christmas holidays, George, a second - 
grade pupil, remarked, “Gee! Does 
this room ever look thin!” 
JosePHINe M. Kors 
Waconia, Minnesota 


Jimmy, aged four, was playing on 
the front porch one day when there 
came a remarkably bright flash of 
lightning, followed by a terrific clap 
of thunder. Running into the house 
he said, “Oh, Mother, the sun had a 
blowout.” 

PoorE 
Tazewell, Tennessee 


Virginia, aged three, began to cry 
vhile her mother was combing her 
badly snarled curls. “‘Oh, Mother,” 
she exclaimed, “don’t comb the 
wrinkles out of my hair!” 

Vera Lunpb PRAAST 


As Joseph, aged three, was looking 
at a magazine, a picture of a jolly 
snow man especially caught his eye. 
That evening Joseph wanted to show 
his daddy the snow man, but he could 
not find the picture, although he 
paged through the magazine several 
times. Finally he said, “Well, Daddy, 


the snow man must have melted.” 


Little Bill, who was just six, heard 
the aunt of his friend Johnny say that 
if he didn’t stop being so noisy she 
would have to isolate him. A few 
days later Bill’s mother remarked, 
“Bill, you are very noisy today. What 
shall I do with you?” 

Bill replied, “You might defrost 
me as Johnny’s aunt did him.” 


Barbara, aged six, was fascinated 
by the word monotonous, and repeat- 
ed it constantly. Finally she asked, 
“What docs monotonous mean?” 

’ Her mother replied, “Monotonous 
means tiresome, dear.” 

That night as she went to bed 
Barbara stretched luxuriously and 


KATHRYN STAUFFER 
Monticello, Wisconsin 


Miiprep Riccins 
Liberty, Illinois 


said, “Oh, I'm so monotonous.” 
| Betty YANDELL 


San Bernardino, California 


EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 
IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


Anaconda, Montana 


HROUGH the ages, from the flat world to 

today, man has made a succession of 
attempts to depict planet earth on maps 
and globes. 


Surface maps and globes filled all needs 
until the realm of air was used for vehicular 
traffic above the earth’s surface. Now, sur- 
face maps and globes tend to defeat an 
effective understanding of the meaning of 
the oneness and the sameness of air, avail- 
able impartially to all peoples everywhere. 
The very “pictures” necessary for a ter- 
restrial globe reveal the barriers to swift 
surface communication and transportation. 

The plural nature of the earth’s surface 
keeps people apart. In contrast, the singu- 
larity of air makes it possible to unite all 
peoples. Every place and person on earth is 


Age 


BEN M. CHERKINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U.C. L. A. 


accessible by air because air is everywhere 
and all air is navigable for all kinds and 
sizes of aircraft. 


Air Globe shows only the names of places 
and dots to give their location because these 
places symbolize people. It underscores the 
lasting truth uttered by Protagoras of Ab- 
dera, ancient Greek philosopher, who said, 
“Man is the measure of all things.” It em- 
phasizes the rapidly mounting interdepend- 
ence of all mankind. 

Educators are in a position, and have the 
responsibility, to interpret the far-reaching 
impacts of air transportation upon world 
society. We invite you to send comments, 
suggestions and questions to Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research and to request a free copy 
of “Air Age Education News.” 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, IR. 


100 EAST 4lad STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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mm Goid Plated 
Rolied Gold 


6. 
9.00 
1-10 Gold Filled .90 10.20 
% 
SIHGSIISS 
525 Each 
$2 


C 125 Each 


Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Siiver $ .80 
Sterling Silver Sterling Silver 

Geld Plated 1.60 1.40 Gold Plated 8S 

Steriing Stiver 25 Rolled Geld 170 «(1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 

1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 Goid Filled 1.10 

All prices subject to20 «30 Kt. Geld ‘ 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins 


per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


AIDS 


@ Creative Activities 


EDUCATIONAL . .. 
TESTS! 


2 @ Workbooks For All Uses 
oO Duplicators, Charts 
‘ @ Phonics, History, Plans 


} Save time and transportation cost by 
} ordering your educational tests from this 
s } office. Test publications of leading pub- 
wot lishers are carried in stock. 
@ Entertainments, etc. Pp A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
@ Several Thousand Aids featured. 
} 
} 
} 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-4_ Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa . 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 
4 

CONSERVATORY 


HOME STUDY COURSES Our good neighbor, Can- 
40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cor- ada, with its fishing, for- 
net, Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin ests and mining makes a 
Voice, ‘Ear Trainin g and Sight Singing. Choral fascinating class project. 
Conducting, Public School Music——History of Music, Your pupils will enjoy this 
only home study school teaching all courses leading 
to degree, Bachelor of Music CRAYONEX CRAYONS 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION 
Suite U121, 1526 E. 63rd St., Chicago 15, iil. 

lease send ‘catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
...course, | Dept. 


Send 10 cents for new unit, 
“Our Canadian Neighbors’’ 


wh AMERICAN }| CRAYON COMPANY 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Write for RADIO! 


Colleges, 
ALB E RT nd y and If you believe you can write better mate- 
ou io, yo t 


rial, new WRITERS. Day after day, R.W.I. 
home-study writers are hearing their own 
scripts on the air. It's interesting! It's 
lucrative! They supply the imagination, we 
supply the professional technique training. 
May we send YOU complete information? 


candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


25 Member No obligation, of course. Write 
Chicago N.A.T.A. RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
~~ Corresponding Agencies :— Studio T Radio Center Sunset & Vine 


553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg.,Spokane, Wash. 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
29 years superior placement service 


Hollywood 28, California 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Teachers needed for Emergency vacancies. Every 
State in our territory faces serious shortage. Unusual 
opportunities for advancement. California to Alaska. 


Sembee 5. A. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative 


Established 1874 


EMERGENCY VACANCIES 

ROCKY MET TEACHERS West including Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
AG Washington. Grades $1800—$2200,~H. S. $2000— 

$3000. Free Enrollment. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


CLARK-BREWE 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
J Teachers You never before had such an opportunity to advance pro- 
fessionally and financially. You probably never will have 
Agency such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 
Member— 


—National Association Teachers Agencies 


NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS ay KANSAS CITY,Me. 
Flatiron Columbia N. Y. Lif 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 


Boulder, Colo. ‘The greatest teacher placement burea the West. 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member. 


PINS 55°” RINGS ‘12 BECOME A CADET NURSE 


Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
For your class or club. Over of U.S. Public Health Service 
200 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Bet. Metal Arts Ce. 


3 yrs., fully aceredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
| EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing, 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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This department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Contributions must be 


submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref. 


erably that which has been done at school. 
also acceptable. 


IN WINTER 


The ground is white, 
It is covered with snow. 
It is pretty and bright, 
And it’s cold, I know. 


Doris ANN KritzMaNn, 3rd Grade 
Clay 2, Beaman, Iowa 
Joyce Ware, Teacher 


SNOW 


Snow sparkles on the ground; 
Stars sparkle in the sky. 

I like sparkling snow; 

It is pretty. 

We slide on the snow. 
Sparkle, snow, sparkle! 


MaRILYN Kruse, 3rd Grade 
La Grange Center School, Whitewater, 
Wis. 
MyrTLE MosHeEr, Teacher 


SEE THE SNOW 


I love to see the snow come down— 
It makes a sugar-coated town. 

Each house looks like a great big cake, 
The kind that mother likes to make. 


Patricia A. THORSON, Grade 
Dickinson School, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Here are three ways in which young 
writers have reacted to the coming 
of snow. Others may be stimulated 
by these poems to write winter verses. 


THE Moon 


The moon is a beautiful thing; 

It shines like a guiding light. 
With its brilliant yellow gleam 

It makes the world seem bright. 
It rises high above my head 

All through the clear, calm night. 
Away up there in its cloudy bed, 

It rests so still and quiet. 


Bossy Burcu, 5¢h Grade 
Grammar School, Scooba, Miss. 
ETHEL S. TRAMMELL, Teacher 


The emphasis of the first stanza is 
on the moon’s light. The second 
stanza emphasizes its stillness. 


A PLEDGE 


United we stand, 
United we'll be 
As long as Old Glory waves 
Over the Land of the Free. 
We'll fight as one 
Through war’s desolation 
And afterwards stand 
As a peaceful nation. 


Sytvia REHN, 6¢h Grade 
Grade School, Woodhull, Ill. 
Appa B. Mortenson, Teacher 


Many pupils will wish to “pledge 
allegiance” to a united America in 
their own words as Sylvia has done. 


Verse written by the class as a whole js 


Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name 
and grade, name and address of the school, and your name. 
or return contributions to this department. 


We do not acknowledge 
Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


A New YEAR’s PRAYER 


Here it is the beginning of a hopeful 
New Year; 

We trust that we won't have any. 
thing to fear. 


May all our friends be happy and gay, 
As we work and play together each 
day. 


Help us to honor our fathers and 
mothers 
And to do good unto all others. 


Teach us to have courage and patience 
from morn till night; 

This is our prayer and goal. Ler’ 
keep it in sight. 

Don Baker, Grade 
Roosevelt School, Granite 
Dist., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wanpa KimkHamM, Teacher 


School 


The limitations of rhyme and meter 
did not prevent Don from expressing 
his New Year thoughts freely. 


THe FRIEND SHIP 


The Friend Ship has been sailing 
Since people lived on earth; 

But never has it showed us, 
As now, its holy worth. 


This ship is one that subs won’t sink, 
Or a million men from Mars; 
This ship will keep on sailing, 
And to help it, let’s keep ours. 


Junius ScHOENER, 7¢h Grade 
Sheridan District School, No. 7, 
Forestville, N.Y. 

Minnie Brink Brapican, Teacher 


By dividing the word friendship, 
Julius gives it a double meaning anc 
adds interest to his verse. 


Gume Us 


O God, we are in a conflict great. 

Please guide us unto peace. 

You guided those who crossed th 
stormy seas 

To the shore of America, our dea 
America. 

You guided those across the moun 
tains high, 

And swamps, so dark, so deep. 

You guided those who fought fo 
peace; 

You guided those who fought fe 
right; 

Guide us now in this conflict great. 

Give us courage, O God, 

And guide us unto peace and free 
dom. 

Oh, guide us, God, forever. 


Joan Marie Butter, 7¢h Grad 
Puukolii School, Lahaina, Maui, T. H 
ANN E. But rr, Teacher 


Joan tells us in an accompanyin} 
letter that what she has written ‘ 
“between a prayer and a poem. 
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| Classroom Activities 


Abundant Motivating Material 
for less than 1 cent per day in 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


_ the magazine of IDEAS, usable arts, crafts, 
projects, and activities for every day of the 
month... for primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades . . practical, meaningful, resultful . 
more than 20 full-page illustrated ideas in each 
jssue... makes teaching FUN! 


1 year (10 consecutive issues starting 
any month) .. . $3.00 


5 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


Subscribe now and start your subscription with 
the important February issue. 


FREE: Send a postcard for additional information. 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, Illinois 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


AND 
DUPLICATORS 


Gel-Sten offers the best low - priced 
duplicators, especially designed for 


teaching work. 
Also exciting new workbooks printed 
in hectograph ink. 
Gelatin films and all duplicator sup- 
plies. 
WRITE TODAY 
for PRICE. LIST 
DEPT. N. 
CEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Brookfield, Illinois 
12 LOVELY GIFTS FOR °6 
A Portfolio of Twelve Magnificently 
Hand-Colored Flower and Fruit Prints 
after originals by Prevost. You'll count 
these among the finest buys of your 


solve many of your Gift 
x 14” plus 


career. It will 
problems. Each print 11” 
generous margins. 


Send 25 for new catalog 
“Prnts That Make a House a Home” 


PRINT EXCHANGE 14 EAST 48 ST. NEWYORK CITY 17 


Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 
nation’s leading educational publishers, 
announces a new department of PLAYS 


descriptive leaflet. 


ROW, PETERSON a CO, 
APPLICATION $1.00 


| On Genuine = Known, 
| Superior Quality. Perfect copies, appli- 
| size x guaranteed. Send 
; good photo or hot of licant’s head 
| and shoulders only; no proofs. Same day 
| service. Established, 1898. 


| MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


WINTER ART PACKET 


for Lower Grades 


POSTERS — DECORATIONS — Things to Make 


Valentines ; Large Poster (The First Flag): SWinter Window Pic- 
tures and Blackboard Borders: Nature Study; Gifts to Make and 
oer regular TEACHER - PLAN features. Al! included in our 
regular Ann Marie Winter Teacher-Pian Packet. s 1 


Sent postpaid for only . .. . 
ANN MARIE, 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 1920, Chicago 31. 


Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD ‘STEETH 


Shows how to make 
Teeth’’ a fascinating 
Full of teachin contertal. 


time. 
Sen 


pamphiets, ters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and color- 
ing seatwork. 


Sept Superior St. 
* Chicago 11, illinois 


“ANALYZE HAN DWRITING 


Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzing 
mnbustiing, in business or HOME, full 

of spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Perts show you H 3000 word illus- 
lesson and CRAPHO ANALYST 
Tee. 


ADDRESS A.I.G.A., INC., JOPLIN, MO. 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Tapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent be Et 
| t echoo! we for entrance to coll 


ork —prepares 

texts sopplied Diploma awarded. Credit for H. subjects 
‘Single subjects if demred. Free Bull om request. 
School, Dept. H123, Drexel at Sern, Chicago 37 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


Page THIS 


. . . 
parade” will inspire 


children to vary their drawings 
of snow men. Here the hats are dif- 
ferent. The arms need not all be in 
the same position. 

Our pupils made some clever snow 
women. One pupil represented hair 
by a snowball on each side of the 
woman’s face, and set a stylish mod- 
ern hat on her head. 

A group painted a Community 
Snow Man on a big hall mural. If all 
the figures had been enlarged to life 
size, the snow man, in proportion, 


would have been ninety feet tall! 


People were shown skating around 
him. Horse-drawn sleighs drove along 
near-by roads. Houses and barns in 
the distance were covered with snow. 
An observer said, as he walked down 
the hall, “That mural is delightful.” 
Snow men may be painted joining 
hands to make a fence beside a skat- 
ing rink, or they may be modeled in 
clay and painted with white tempera. 


Page LOOKING at the goose, a 

child may say, “I'll make a dog 
instead of a goose. I guess I'll make 
a Scotty.” Another will make a 
squirrel, and so on. From a sugges- 
tion such as this goose, many ideas 
will come. 

The uniforms also will provoke 
variations. A pupil will remark, “I 
think I'll make a painting with a sol- 
dier in it,” or “I think I'll paint sail- 
ors.” The teacher may be able to 
show many pictures of uniforms and 
groups of men in service as painted 
by commercial artists for magazines 
and posters. The subject is so broad 
that the teacher will do well to ob- 
tain plenty of illustrative material. 
Doubtless some children will know 
more than the teacher does about uni- 
forms. They can help other children, 
especially with blackboard drawings. 


Pages THE 


an pictures on these pages 


illustrate several important 
points in composition and color. 

1. Making objects in the fore- 
ground large and those farther away 
smaller. 

2. Avoiding large empty spaces 
that show sky or ground all one color. 

3. Combining light and dark tones 
in a picture. Snow pictures need the 
contrast of dark, rich colors in the 
clothes of the people, in the houses, 
and even in the sky, to contrast with 
the white. In crayon work, children 
tend to make pictures too light. The 
teacher should show them how to 
press on the crayons to make some 
areas darker or more positive in color. 

4. Showing action. Children too 
often draw people standing still. 
Children like to draw people if they 
know how. The child who hasn’t 
gained some skill in this type of 
drawing is limited in his range of ex- 
pression. The wise teacher will read 
books on teaching drawing, will ex- 
amine folios of figure drawing, and 
will experiment, until she can teach 


children to draw people, 


— CHILDREN in grades 7 and 8 
can use complementary colors 
as here suggested. Learning that red 
and green are complementary—bal- 
ancing each other—they find that a 
brown which looks too reddish can be 
toned down by adding a little green. 
Pupils learn color best by using it. 
In lower grades children need not 
limit themselves to color schemes. 
They can combine almost any colors 
(as the modern artist does) if some 
are light and others dark. They will 
understand the word related—tred, 
for example, being related to red- 
orange, so that a red outline around 
red-orange “makes the colors sing.” 
Children will enjoy making designs 
on squared paper as a novelty. By 
way of comparison, the teacher may 
call attention to Indian baskets, 
pointing out that the pattern of 
weaving influences the choice of an 
ornamental design. A design for this 
purpose will be different from a de- 
sign drawn without restrictions. 


Page FOR such a book, blue, green, 

violet, or dark gray paper may 
be used, painting on it with white 
tempera for snow. 

Our children like to make winter 
night scenes, tinting the white snow 
with a little blue or violet, painting 
trees and houses black, with yellow 
and orange light to mark windows 
and doors. The deeper the tint of 
snow, the later at night the hour is 
intended to be. 

Other subjects of interest in win- 
ter are the following. 

Trains with icicles hanging on 
them. 

Fences casting violet shadows on 
the snow. 

A skating rink with children wear- 
ing gay-colored clothes. 

Boats caught in the ice. 


Page THIS page should be an inspira- 

tion to teachers who realize the 
importance of design. Here is one 
way to present it. What a rich ex- 
perience these rural children had— 
first in looking at snowflakes under 
a magnifying glass, then in hearing 
about the man who photographed the 
crystals, and finally in cutting the 
designs. Too often teachers omit the 
preparatory part so that the hand- 
work itself has little meaning. 

A broad subject appeals to children. 
Telling them how snowflakes inspire 
designers of jewelry makes a familiar 
thing like a snowflake seem wonder- 
ful. I have seen snowflake designs 
painted on the mirror top of a box, 
giving a very pleasing effect. 

Last year, for a winter assembly, 
we used large snowflake designs to pin 
on our drab gray stage curtains. 

Some children are fond of paper 
cutting. Beginning simply, they go 
on to create intricate designs. One 
of our fourth-grade boys came one 
morning with a snowflake design he 
had cut out of white tissue paper. It 
was as exquisite as fine lace. 
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tells you how to obtain, | 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest | ve 
resources, including 


@ illustrated booklets . 
: © wall posters and charts 
motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. . 
Washington 6, D. C. ed 


fitinal Coloe of Edecation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nurserp achool and child 
care centers. Children's demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, 
near lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
.courses for teachers and cullege graduates. Mid-year term: 
“January 29. Summerterm: June 16. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box Si4A, EVANSTON, 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 4631. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


KEEP AMERICA SINGING 


This book is just 
what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 
224 SONGS, 
with words 
and music— 
the big favor- bh 
ites, ideal for i 
school use. 


12 Patriotic Songs 


24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 


BIG 
VALUE! 


39 Folk Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 20¢ per copy, b 

17 Negro Spirituals $2.15 per dozen ; 
and many 


(postpaid). 
$16.00 per 100 
I (not postpaid). 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


THE RODEMEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth Winona L ot 


Pleas me comple copy of 806 ABILITY 
SONGS. 10c 
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Spices Helped Discover 


A New World! 


— MEN, in robes of crimson satin, were 
receiving guests in the banquet hall of a Vene- 
tian merchant-prince. Before sitting to the feast 
they slipped off their flowing garments, and reap- 
peared in crimson damask. Then the satin was cut 
up, and divided ‘mongst the servants. Later, as 
the meal progressed, they put on robes of crimson 
velvet. Damask and velvet, before the feast was 
done, were bestowed in turn upon the diners, accord- 
ing to a Mongol custom. 


When the hall was cleared of food and servants, 
out came tattered, travel garments. Sharp knives 
slit seams and pleats, and shoulder packs were 
ripped apart. And there fell upon the table such 
treasures as even Venice in her zenith had not 
seen! There were diamonds, rubies, pearls, and 
emeralds; sapphires, incense, silken damask; bro- 
cades and musk and sandalwood. 


And there was spice! Priceless packets of cinna- 
mon and clove and nutmeg, ginger, peppercorn, 
and mace. Spices that all Europe craved for season- 
ings, preservatives, medicines, perfumery. Second 
only to gold, spices ranked high on the monetary 
scale in those days. And fame and fortune were 
the lot of him who risked his life to find them. 


The year was 1295. And these men were Marco 
Polo, his father Nicolo, and his uncle Maffeo. 
The great feast being held that night was to cele- 
brate the miraculous return of these merchants 
whom all Venice had thought lost. For twenty-four 
long years the Polos had lived in lands unknown 
to most of Europe at that time: Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Tibet, Cathay, the Indies, Sumatra, Java, 


(This is the fourth in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


Burma, and Ceylon. The tales, told that night 
around the banquet table, were discounted by others 
in the trade. But the spices, gems, and precious 
metals were evidence . . . and lure. So the boldest 
ventured out—some east by the overland route, 
others westward across the dreaded Sea of Dark- 
ness. The Spice Islands of the Indies drew them 
on. In time there came Columbus, Vespucius, Vasco 
da Gama, the Cabots, Magellan, Jacques Cartier 
—intrepid adventurers who, seeking more routes 
to Marco Polo’s millions, discovered the new 
Western Hemisphere. 


Like the Polos, H. J. Heinz Company has culled 
the gardens of the world for the finest spices with 
which to season the 57 Varieties. The roster of 
Heinz pre-war buying markets reads like a page 
from Marco Polo’s annals. For those same islands 
where Marco Polo found his riches still yield the 
world’s choicest seasonings and spice. There is cin- 
namon from Ceylon, cloves from faraway Penang, 
nutmegs from the Isle of Banda, pepper from 
Malabar and old Sumatra. This insistence on the 
best, in each ingredient used in cooking, has made 
Heinz 57 Varieties a leader in the field of flavor. 


classroom copies of: 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-1, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Number of copies needed 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 


To help you teach the geography of Marco Polo send for FREE 


Name 


Street 


State 
(This offer good only in the U. S. A.) 
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WELCOME, 1945 


Another new year! As a teacher are you 
making some resolutions? Here are three. 
I will praise more and blame less. 

I will listen more and talk less. 
I will make my classroom an oasis of 
peace and contentment for all. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The biggest educational problem in the 
United States is the improvement of our 
rural schools, attended by 12,000,000 
children--nearly half the school popula- 
tion of this country. Of all teachers in 
the United States, 52 per cent are rural 
--450,000 of them. Their average annual 
salary is $967, while the city teachers' 
average is $1,937. Facts such as these 
were stressed at the first White House 
Conference on Rural Schools, last Octo- 
ber. The published proceedings will be 
an authoritative source book in planning 
for the improvement of rural education. 


UNITED STATES ILLITERACY 


During the first three years of Selec- 
tive Service, 250,000 men were rejected 
for illiteracy or for inability to speak 
and read English. Since June 1943, such 
men have been assigned to Special Train- 
ing Units for eight to sixteen weeks of 
schooling. In that brief time, 90 per 
cent reach a stage which the Army calls 
"functional literacy" (about fourth-grade 
level). They are then sent to a regular 
training center. But how and why have 
these and millions of other young people 
been so neglected? It is a large-scale 
problem--a challenge to educators every- 
where, 


RURAL LIBRARIES 


A proposal comes to the Surplus Proper- 
ty Administration from the American Li- 
brary Association that after the war army 
camp library books should be used for 
starting rural public libraries. Could 
there be a better use for them? 


EVALUATE YOUR CURRICULUM 


Have you ever thought of your curricu- 
lum in terms of these five divisions-- 
Language Arts, Social Studies, Arts and 
Crafts, Arithmetic, and Science? Every- 
thing you teach can be classified under 
these heads, and you will, of course, 
find help for all five in any issue of 


THE INSTRUCTOR. Give sufficient atten- 
tion to each group. Make sure that every 


child's program is well balanced. Don't 
overstress the tool subjects. 
TEACHERS ARE CONGRATULATED 

To Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 


sioner of Education, came a letter which 
he would like to share with every teach- 
er. It was from Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, who 
wrote in part: "I desire to extend 
through you congratulations to all of our 
teachers who voluntarily devoted their 
vacations to employment in essential 
jobs. At the same time I want to con- 
gratulate them for returning to the 
classroom, because education must go on 
even in wartime in a-democracy," 


THRIFT WEEK--JANUARY 17-24 


Thrift Week begins appropriately on the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin, for he is 
our great apostle of thrift. "Waste not, 
want not" is a famous saying in his Poor 
Richard's Almanac, popular in colonial 
kitchens. Today, using wisely, saving, 
and doing without are wartime duties, 


ROBERT E. LEE 

The birthday of another great man Ooc- 
curs on January 19. Robert KE. Lee, com- 
mander in chief of the Confederate armies 
during the Civil War, is revered today 
throughout the nation as a gallant lead- 
er and a noble citizen. Becoming pres- 
ident of Washington (now Washington and 
Lee) University, after the Civil War, he 
takes his place among American educators. 
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SAFETY the Snow 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 


Columbus, Obio 


and 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 


lt is fun to make a slide 
When you play 
out in the snow, 
But be sure you do not 
make it 


Where people walk and go. 


Fill each blank with the 


right word from the verse 
above. 


It is fun to make a____ 
When you play 
out in the____, 
But be sure you do not 
it 


Where people _-_~— and go. 


Draw a line under the 
right words. 


|. There is snow when 
it is warm. 
it is cold. 


2. You can make a slide 


in the snow. 
in the leaves. 
3. You should make your 
slide where people 
do not walk. 
have to walk. 
4. A good place for 
a slide is 
the school yard. 
the school walk. 


Write the word in the 
verse that rhymes with 
snow. 


Write bl before the 


letters in the box. 


OW 
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T WAS a good many years ago 
I when I first asked the ques- 
tion, “Who makes all the rules 
prescribing how a teacher must 
conduct herself?” 

I was then a sophomore in col- 
lege, taking a required education 
course. One large section of our 
textbook dealt with the teach- 
er’s personality—all the do’s and 
don’t’s of proper classroom de- 
portment, a lengthy and impres- 
sive list. “The teacher must be 
poised but not overly sedate. She 
must be friendly toward her pu- 
pils, but do nothing that might 
encourage them in an attitude of 
familiarity. She must be sympa- 
thetic but never sentimental. She 
must be brimful of the subjects 
taught but never lost in the 
realms of knowledge. She must 
have vision, but at the same 
time she must be practical.” 

This record of precepts nettled 
me constantly. I wanted to dis- 
cover who thought up what a 
teacher must be and do. I as- 
sured myself that I would never 
whittle the rest of my teaching 
life down to a pattern designed 
by the author of a red-backed 
book with 492 pages, counting 
the index. 

I met the originator of the 
rules as soon as I began to teach! 
He is a hard and demanding task- 
master. Sooner or later you fall 
into line with his ideas, or else 
you pass your teaching days in 
wretchedness. The answer to my 
question popped into my head the 
first Friday of my first week of 
teaching when Bobby remarked 
to me cheerfully, “We were aw- 
fully noisy in arithmetic today 
because Miss Davis was in such a 
bad humor.” 

Proof that I had found the an- 
swer came from Betty Jane a few 
days later. “Everything was fine 
this morning,’ she exclaimed. 
“Miss Barton had on such a pret- 
ty dress!” 

“Page 340 in the red book,” I 
thought, and then and there I 
jotted down Bobby’s and Betty 
Jane’s comments. Ever since, I 
have been keeping a list of stand- 
ards set up for teachers exactly 
as they have been stated to me by 
girls and boys. This list has been 
kept long enough to deserve the 
consideration and respect that we 
are in the habit of according any 
authentic source material. 

In college we had talked at 
length about voice and speech. 


MARY ELLIOTT 


Supervisor, Training School, State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Were we on the right track? 
What does the pupil think? The 
following are the remarks I've 
heard and recorded. 

1. She talks clearly and does 
not mumble her words. 

2. She puts expression into her 
voice, and that makes the lesson 
interesting. 

3. She is too: loud when she 
gets cross. That makes us mean. 

4. She talks in a monotonous 
tone so that it sounds like reading 
instead of talking. 

5. I can learn in her room, be- 
cause she talks plain and slow. 

Must the teacher be well pre- 
pared? The red book said yes. 
The real lawmakers agree. 

1. I like Mr. Denny, because 
he knows a lot. He can really 
teach us something. 

2. I try to behave, but T think 
I'll quit. She doesn’t know any- 
thing to teach us. 


3. She knows what she wants 
to say and doesn’t stutter about 
it. 

4. She knows it so well she can 
make even a seventh-grader un- 
derstand. 

§. I like teachers who know 
their lessons and how to do them. 

Girls and boys are convinced 
that a good teacher will see that 
they do the right thing. These 
are a few things I’ve recorded on 
the question of discipline. 

1. I like a teacher to manage a 
class and have it orderly. 

2. A teacher who can’t keep 
order without bawling out the 
class every day is no good. 

3. A teacher has to be reason- 
ably stern. 

4. I like a teacher who has the 
power to make me obey but is 
not always jumping on me. 

5. Miss Lane is not too bossy. 
She never acts as if she were a 


discussion? 


tunity lie ahead? 


runners of deeds? 


reality? 


or group undertaking? 


Are You New-Year Conscious? 


ELIZABETH WEITMAN 
Teacher, Seth Low Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


1. Do you treat New Year’s Day as another day on the cal- 
endar, or do you point to it as a schoolroom milestone? 

2. Do you put up new, forward-looking posters and copy 
short, inspirational poems on the khlackboard ready for class 


3. When the children return on January 2, do you start 
them off with an examination to see “how much they have 
forgotten,” or do you pause to allow each child to tell what 
the New Year means to him? 

4. Do you allow time for children to express their feelings 
about the New Year in original poetry or prose, in oral ex- 
pression, or in any other creative medium? 

5. Do you attempt to make your pupils feel that their mis- 
takes of the past year are forgotten and that hope and oppor- 


6. Do you try to help your pupils understand that a per- 
fect year is fashioned out of 365 perfect /odays? 

7. Do you ridicule the idea of New Year's resolutions, or 
do you encourage the attitude that thoughts are the fore- 


8. Do you invite your pupils to organize a Good Resolution 
Club, which will regularly honor those of its members who 
show definite indications of making their resolutions a vital 


9. Do you have the class choose a New Year motto to use 
in connection with a drive for some particular improvement 


10. Do you, as the teacher, start the New Year right by 
offering praise and encouragement freely? 


WHO MAKES THE RULES? 


hundred years old, always telling 
us to do this and that in a mean, 
bossy tone. 

Appearance counts. 

1. I like a teacher who dresses 
nicely, 

2. Her fingernails hair 
look pretty. 

3. He crams his hands in his 
pockets and walks to and. fro. 
He looks messy, and we don’t 
like him. 

4. Miss Wellington has lots 
of clothes, but they don’t look 
right. 

§. Miss Marvin wears pretty 
shoes and bracelets. We love to 
be in her room. 

I have more statements about 
disposition than I have about all 
the other must’s and must not’s 
put together. Most of them de- 
mand a teacher with:a smile. 

1. I do not like anybody who 
is Cross. 

2. I do not like a teacher who 
never smiles or laughs. 

3. I like a teacher who always 
stays in a good humor. 

4. She laughs and lets us laugh 
when something funny happens. 

§. Some teachers are nicer than 
éthers and more pleasant when 
they come to school in the morn- 
ing. They are the ones that are 
nice all day, too. 

6. He likes to teach us. You 
can tell by the way he acts. 

The pupils have a vast fund of 
information about methods and 
procedures. A beginning teach- 
er might well study the list be- 
low, and an experienced teacher 
might review it with profit. 

1. She was always clear in her 
explanations. She would go to 
the root of things, but she did 
not go so deep that everyone was 
worn out. 

2. I didn’t like her, because she 
stood in front of the class and 
twisted a pencil nervously. 

3. He can illustrate a point 
with a story, cither humorous or 
serious. 

4. She finished the lesson every 
day. We always knew what to 
study the next day. 

§. She gave us ways to remem- 
ber things, and what we learned 
in her class we could use in other 
classes. 

6. He knows a lot of little in- 
teresting things to tell us, not 
just what is written in the book. 

7. I don’t like him, because he 
doesn’t call my name. He just 


points. (Continued on page 52) 
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Measurement—I 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


EASUREMENT experiences— 
M the weight of this, the ca- 
pacity of that, the distance from 
here to there—are older than 
civilization itself. No phase of 
arithmetic is more important to 
adults and to children alike, and 
hence none is more necessary in 
the primary curriculum. 

At home children are constant- 
ly faced with questions that in- 
volve measurement: How many 
ration points are required for a 
pound of butter? How much 
milk should I drink every day? 
How tall am I?) How much do I 
weigh? It is upon this founda- 
tion of socially significant mate- 
rial that the school must build. 

A teacher should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to ap- 
ply measurement functionally in 
the daily life of the classroom, 
and to use common measuring 
tools—as ruler, yardstick, ther- 
mometer, clock, and calendar— 
in many purposeful ways. She 
should also provide systematic 
measurement experiences during 
arithmetic periods, since there is 
no better way to give clear con- 
cepts and perceptual images. The 
necessary mathematical skills in- 
clude counting, reading and writ- 
ing numbers, computing, taking 
fractional parts, and dealing with 
equivalents. 

To make measurement effec- 
tive, it is necessary to have the 
measuring tools used in hundreds 
of concrete situations, and to 
have all children participate ac- 
tively in the work. They will 
learn faster and better through 
handling and using measuring 
tools themselves than through 
many hours of observation and 
passive listening. 

The chief measurement groups 
are those of Length, Volume or 
Capacity, Weight, Money, Tem- 
perature, and Time. Each will 
be discussed separately, and typi- 
cal examples will be given of 
valuable experiences which are 
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possible with simple equipment in 
any primary grade. 


LENGTH 


Units to study: 
yard, mile. 

Measuring tools: foot ruler, 
yardstick, 5-foot tape measure, 
pencil compass. 

The foot and foot ruler.—Ev- 
ery primary child should have his 
own foot ruler. Often it is his 
first measuring tool. Show its 
two uses—to measure lengths and 
to draw straight lines. If you 
lack wooden rulers, make them 
from stiff cardboard. 

With ruler in hand, children 
can walk about, finding objects a 
foot long, shorter than a foot, 
longer than a foot. 

On the blackboard try to draw 
a line one foot long. Measure it. 
Is it too long or too short? How 
much too long? How much too 
short? 

Draw another line which you 
think is two feet long. 

On the floor draw a chalk line 
which you think is four feet long. 

(In all such work have as 
many children active as possible. 
Several children may draw at one 
time. Others should check and 
report. ) 

Show the inch marks. Explain 
that they are numbered. How 
many inches are in a foot? 

When the pupils have rulers 
with half-inch and quarter-inch 
divisions, they may use thumb or 
finger to indicate various lengths 
from the end of the ruler. Meas- 
urements must be exact. “Show 
6 inches, 3 inches, 314, 1'4, 5%, 
54, and so on.” 

Children should learn to draw 
such lengths, and also oblongs and 
squares of designated sizes. 

Write blackboard directions, 
like the following, to be carried 
out during undirected periods. 

Draw a line 44” long. 

Draw a 3-inch square. 

Draw an oblong 4” by 2”. 


inch, foot, 
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This is an excellent type of 
arithmetic seatwork. It should 
always be carefully checked by 
the teacher or by an older pupil. 

Introduce the- ratio idea by 
having each child cut 2-, 3-, and 
4-inch strips of cardboard to use 
as measuring units against the 
ruler. 

“How many of the 2-inch 
strips are required to make the 
foot length? How many 3- and 
4-inch measures are needed?” 

Develop counting by 2’s, 3’s, 
and 4’sto12. 

The yard and yardstick.—The 
yardstick may be introduced at 
a time when greater lengths are 
to be measured. At first do not 
mention its relation to the foot. 
Show the yardstick. “Children, 
this measure is a yard long. Do 
you know its name? Measure off 
a yard with your two hands. Can 
you see something that is about a 
yard long?” 

List things which are bought 
by the yard—ribbon, cloth, and 
so on. Look at spools of thread. 
How many yards are on a spool? 

Later compare the foot and the 


yard. Each child should lay 


three 1-foot rulers alongside a 
yardstick and find for himself 
that they match exactly. “Can 
someone count by 12’s to 36? 
Write it on the blackboard.” 

“How many inches has a yard- 
stick? Read the numbers to 36.” 

Measuring heights.—Children 
take off shoes. Teacher helps to 
make chalk marks against wall or 
door jamb. Children compute 
height in feet and inches. Ex- 
press result in writing: 

Henry is 4 feet 0 inches tall. 

Kate is 3 feet 10 inches tall. 

A simple method of measuring 
heights is to compute them on a 
tape measure thumbtacked to the 
wall. The height of dolls, chairs, 
and other equipment also may be 
measured in this way. 

Estimating.—Children look at 
the ruler, and then try to draw 
various lengths on paper, as 5 
inches, '2 inch, 3% inches. 

Teacher draws lines on the 
blackboard. Children first esti- 
mate, and then check and mark 
(9 inches long or 9” long). 

Several children come up. See 
who can draw a blackboard line 
8 inches long, (Continued on page 50) 


Teaching Oral Language 


SOPHIA SOLLORS 


Formerly, Teacher of English and Spelling, 
Public Schools, East Chicago, Indiana 


composition should pre- 


cede, and form the founda- 
tion for, written composition. It 
begins in the first grade and is 
used as a background for written 
composition in all of the grades. 
Any ability that is to be devel- 
oped in written composition may 
be developed first orally. Such 
skills as choosing the right word, 
varying the sentence structure, 
arranging sentences in a para- 
graph, and organizing successive- 
ly related paragraphs, may first 
be studied orally. In the early 
grades many common errors 
should be eliminated. Beginning 
in the sixth grade more attention 
should be given to such aspects 
of composition form as unity, 


emphasis, coherence, and variety 
in sentence structure. 

In oral English, the first con- 
cern is to find an interesting sub- 
ject for each child to talk on. If 
the subject is dull, the child is 
not interested or stimulated, and 
he has no desire to speak. Instead, 
he finds the effort fatiguing. His 
speech will lack vivacity and en- 
thusiasm, and the result will be 
unsatisfactory. One does not 
speak naturally unless personal 
feeling enters in. 

One of the principal errors in 
oral English, lack of proper or- 
ganization, results in choppiness. 
The teacher can gain smoothness 
by making sure that lesson assign- 
ments are more carefully planned. 
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It is a good idea to give assign- 
ments at the beginning of the 
class hour, rather than at the end, 
when there is likely to be time 
only for rather vague general di- 


rections. At first, the children 
should write down the thoughts 
that they wish to develop in an 
oral topic, and the order in which 
they propose to discuss them. 
However, when speaking, they 
should lay aside all their notes. 
Notes are merely crutches. When 
leaned upon, they tend to make a 
speech sound hesitant. 

An important concern is: how 
can the child best be helped to 
express himself effectively? What 
corrective guidance should the 
teacher give that will enable him 
to speak easily and correctly? 
The ultimate aim of correction 
is threefold—to lead children to 
correct their own mistakes; to 
establish, through well-directed 
drills, right tongue habits; and 
above all to inspire in pupils such 
a desire for choice, clear language 
that they will not be satisfied 
with anything less admirable. 

Creating such a desire is never 
accomplished by nagging. Show 
the child his good points as well 
as his shortcomings; call attention 
to speech errors that he makes 
through conscious or unconscious 
imitation of someone; then aim to 
prevent these mistakes. Explain 
that a person must speak correct- 
ly the first time, because in the 
affairs of daily life a businessman, 
for example, has no chance to 
study his words or to revise what 
he has already said. 

Should a pupil be corrected 
while he is speaking? This de- 
pends on the psychological nature 
of the child and the type of mis- 
take. If a child is sensitive and 
easily disturbed, he probably will 
not profit from open remarks in- 
dicating his errors. On the other 
hand, if this manner of correct- 
ing his mistakes does not bother 
him, it is very beneficial. If a 
child says, “I seen,” the teacher 
can easily slip in “saw,” and the 
pupil can correct himself, con- 
tinuing as though he had not 
been interrupted. Corrections 
should always be given in a tone 
of helpfulness rather than of crit- 
icism, so that the child will realize 


that he is being offered help 
which he should accept graceful- 
ly, learning, through it, to be 
more careful in his speech. 

Overcoming the “and” habit is 
a language duty that no teacher 
can shirk. Using too many and’s 
is a common fault which is hard 
to correct. The only remedy, so 
far as I know, is more careful 
preparation. 

More time should be spent in 
teaching the pupil to speak effec- 
tively than in teaching him facts 
about speech, but it is quite right 
to ask a child what is the main 
thought in a paragraph and what 
is less important. After he has 
decided this, he can present each 
sentence in its proper relationship 
to the paragraph as a whole. 

As for criticism by the pupils, 
it must be given and taken in 
the right spirit. Aimless remarks 
should be discouraged. Permit 
only specific criticisms—those 
commending certain good fea- 
tures and those intended to help 
the speaker do better next time. 
All criticism should be construc- 
tive in its purpose. An attitude 
of cordial co-operation should be 
characteristic of the classroom. 
Such remarks as, “It was not in- 
teresting” should be avoided. 

It is not enough for the teacher 
to correct the children’s speech 
when they are reciting an as- 
signed oral English lesson. She 
should watch their speech in oth- 
er subjects and see that the right 
forms are used so that these will 
become automatic. Pupils enjoy 
playing games in which approved 
forms, such as “It is I,” are used. 
Agreeable repetition familiarizes 
them with the sound of preferred 
grammatical expressions. 

A teacher should encourage 
each pupil to be original and to 
increase his vocabulary. It is im- 
portant that grammftical cor- 
rectness should not be the only 
point stressed. We want inter- 
esting, not stilted, work from our 
pupils. Interest dominates in 
conversation, storytelling, or re- 
port giving. When a child is in- 
terested in a subject, he is more 
eager to have the other children 
and the teacher appreciate it too, 
and he puts forth his best effort. 
Thus half the battle is won. 


“READING “ARITHMETIC 
_ LANGUAGE ¢ SPELLING | 
| HANDWRITING 


Booklets as Reading Aids 


AGNES BELLAMY BARNETT 


Teacher, First Grade, R. L. Hope School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HILE granting that work 

\ on charts in the primary 
grades has a definite place that 
nothing else can fill, teachers of- 
ten feel that this method fails to 
bring about the degree of reading 
interest and shill, that-they desire. 
Because charts are unwieldy: and 
difficult ‘to . handje, childteh: do 
not read them .volustarily..+ 

Seasonal reading material, when 
found in readers, often is not 
adapted to the children’s current 
reading level. The dearth of such 
material has been a matter of 
sO serious concern to first-grade 
teachers, that it has led them to 
help children develop their own 
stories on seasonal themes. 

If this original material is put 
in booklets instead of on perma- 
nent charts, or if booklets are 
made in addition to charts, much 
greater interest among the chil- 
dren will result. The spontane- 
ous expression will surprise any 
teacher who has used only charts. 
Such books will be the best-loved 
ones in the classroom library. A 
pupil who has shown no inter- 
est in trying to read any printed 
matter often reads these original 
booklets voluntarily. 

At the very beginning of first- 
grade work in our school, the 
material developed for experience 
charts is also put into booklets. 
By the end of the second month, 
these pupils have read from their 
preprimers and have been intro- 
duced to the characters which 
some books carry throughout a 
series. These child characters 
are very real to the first-graders, 
and they will accept with en- 
thusiasm the teacher’s invitation 
to make up a story about what 
the characters are doing to get 
ready for some event. Later, 
making such booklets is suggested 
by the children themselves. If 
the reading books do not feature 
the same characters through the 
series, an imaginary child may 
serve the same purpose, and may 
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‘ vitalizes the whole project. 


be used by the group in all the 
booklets that they make. 

As a basis for arousing inter- 
est in War Stamp sales, salvage 
work, or whatever activity is cur- 


‘rent in the school or grade, mak- 


ing a booklet story about favorite 


‘characters doing just what the 


children plan to do clarifies and 
The 
procedure is the same as in chart 
work. After the story has been 
developed by teacher and pupils 
and has been read from the 
blackboard, and the children are 
reasonably familiar with it, each 
child chooses a part to illustrate. 
Pictures are drawn on regular 
drawing paper. The teacher cop- 
ies the story from the blackboard, 
using a primer-type typewriter or 
doing it by hand in the manu- 
script writing to which the chil- 
drén are accustomed. 


On page 12 is a chart of 
abbreviations for middle 
and upper grades. A more 
primary chart appeared 
in the November issue. 


For the first books, a picture 
drawn by each child in the room, 
with his name on it, is included. 
Later, from the group’s offering, 
the children may select the par- 
ticular pictures which they want 
in the new book. This experience 
in judging drawings is a help in 
art work as well as in developing 
discrimination. 

Making booklets for original 
work usually results in much bet- 
ter composition—more original- 
ity, a better idea of form and a 
better sense of sequence—because 
the work is undertaken with so 
much enthusiasm. Making book- 
lets supplies splendid motivation 
for all school activities in which 
the first grades participate. 
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Abbreviations are shortened forms. 


An abbreviation is followed by a period. 


M. (after noon) 

A.D. (in the year of 


the Lord) 


pd. (paid) 


delivery) 


SS. (steamship) 
R. RR. 
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h.p. (horsepower) 
m.p.h. (miles per hour) 


NO. (number) 
vol. (volume) 


P., PP. (page, pages) 


etc. (and so forth) 
Le. (that is) 
e.g. (for example) 


VIZ. (namely) 


VS. (versus) 
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E WERE conversing about 
\4 the Alaskan Eskimos and 
their life as we set up a village on 
our sand table. The table was 
filled with cotton, and Christmas 
snow was thrown over the entire 
covering. Included in the scene 
were several igloos, hunters car- 
rying rifles, men fishing through 
ice, children playing in snow, 
dogs pulling sledges, and, in the 
distance, polar bears and a seal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


Each day the children became 
more and more interested. They 
hunted for stories about Eskimos, 
and I began reading aloud to 
them. After we had read stories 
from Little World Children, by 
Elizabeth E. Scantlebury (Ginn), 
The Eskimo Twins, by Lucy F. 
Perkins (Houghton Mifflin) , ma- 
terial from THE INsTRUCTOR for 
January 1939 and January 1940, 
and stories of Eskimos and the 
American soldiers in Alaska from 
My Weekly Reader, we began our 
work. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To bring about a better un- 
derstanding of, and a feeling of 
friendship for, the Eskimos. 
B. To appreciate more strongly 
the fact that climate affects ways 
of living. 
C. To learn how the Eskintos 
make use of the materials at hand. 
D. To find what kinds of animals 
live in the arctic regions, and 
their characteristics. 
E. To find what causes day and 
night and the change of seasons. 
F. To appreciate the privileges 
our environment gives us. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Whenever possible, we inte- 
grated our regular work in all 
subjects with Eskimo life. 


The Point Barrow Eskimos are dragging a walrus 
village. It will supply them with food for many a day. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MABEL B. 


HOWELL 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Willis School, 
South Plainfield, New Jersey 


In connection with this unit you will want to use 
the tests on Eskimo life and arctic animals, and 
the story of an Eskimo boy, elsewhere in this issue. 


This furclad Eskimo women and her three oom stand before the door of 


their home built of wood. Notice the American shoes. 


B. For spelling we chose words 
with our unit of work in view. 
C. For English and writing we 
wrote stories and copied stories 
from clippings and the 
blackboard. We wrote and stud- 
ied poems about Eskimos. 

D. For oral English we answered 
questions on Eskimo life in the 
manner of a radio quiz program. 
E. For number work we made 
problems about Eskimo life and 
solved them. 

F. For art we drew Eskimo pic- 
tures for workbooks, made post- 
ers, and made animal booklets for 
spelling and English work. 


over the tundra to the 


Ewing Galloway 


Ewing Calloway 


G. For music we sang Eskimo 
songs and dramatized them. 

H. For science we talked of the 
appearance, home, and habits of 
the seal, walrus, polar bear, whale, 
and Huskies. We discussed modes 
of travel in winter and in sum- 
mer. We spoke of directions, 
day and night, length of seasons, 
weather, and temperature. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED 


We tried to bring the Eskimo 
people a little nearer than usual 
to the States through discussions 
of them in relation to the war. 
Most of the discussion, however, 


A UNIT ON ALASKAN ESKIMOS 


centered around the Eskimos” 
manner of living. 

A. How our American soldiers 
live near the Eskimos. 

B. How the soldiers helped build 
the Alcan Highway. 

C. Why the Eskimos’ way of life 
is changing. 

D. How the Eskimos are gradu- 
ally learning lessons taught by 
the Americans. 

E. How their mode of travel is 
adapted to the conditions of life 
in the Arctic. 

F. How their chief occupation is 


an unending struggle against 
hunger and cold. 
G. How they construct their 


winter homes and summer homes 
with materials at hand. 

H. How they must enjoy sum- 
mer after the long cold winter. 
I. What joy the children must 
have climbing over the rocks try- 
ing to find birds’ eggs, and catch- 
ing sight of a few flowers and 
scrubby bushes which spring up 
along the water’s edge when the 
snow melts. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Each child learned to appre- 
ciate more fully the conveniences 
we enjoy in our daily life. 

B. The children discovered that 
Eskimos are real people, and that 
they live, play, sing, and act as 
American children do. As a re- 
sult, the pupils feel more friendly 
toward all foreign children. 

C. Each child realized that a task 
ence accepted as a responsibility 
and actually started should be 
finished to the best of his ability. 
D. The children were proud to 
produce a finished piece of work 
that each one helped in doing. 
E. After our unit was completed, 
we had a test for a review. 


EpirortaL Note: Miss Howell, who is 
on a year’s leave of absence, carried on 
this unit last January. °* 


‘A sledge drawn by a team of Huskies is excellent transportation in the 


arctic regions. The dogs run swiftly. 
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Rescuing Pink Candle 


MARY E. ROBERTS 


A fairy tale like this, in which playthings come to 
life, should be most welcome this month when 
toys received for Christmas are still a novelty. 


cas ANN BENSON forgot 
to blow out her birthday 
candle before she left the play- 
room. The pink candle, stand- 
ing in a tall candlestick on the 
mantel, was much disturbed. 
“Pll burn away!” she cried 
to the toys who were just wak- 
ing up for the night. Not a 
smile answered her words. The 
large French doll whispered to 
Mrs. Duck, “‘Sally’s other can- 
dle burned completely out in 


two hours. I timed it by my 
wrist watch.” 
“Quack! Is that so?” Big 


Mrs. Duck was worried. She 
was fond of Sally Ann. “We 
must think of a way to save 
the candle for her,” she said. 

She quacked so much that 
all the little dolls awoke and 
demanded to know what the 
commotion was about. 

“Don’t just talk!” spluttered 
the candle. “Do something! 
I'm so nervous, I flicker!” 

“I'd rather tick,” said the 
clock smoothly. “It’s more 
dignified.” With painstaking 
care she ticked off a minute. 
Every toy was silent. 

Twilight began filling the 
room with shadows. The win- 
dows were open wide, but the 
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curtains did not stir. Night 
Breeze was far out in the 
meadow, chasing fireflies. 

“Squeak, squeak,” whispered 
Mistress Mousie, looking out 
from a hole in the wall. “I 
wonder whether Sally left any 
crumbs tonight.” As she came 
out cautiously, she noticed that 
the candle was still burning. 

“Dearie me!” she squeaked. 
“Don’t you know Sally Ann 
is saving you for tomorrow? 
I heard her say so! T’ll blow 
you out!” 

“Be careful,” cautioned the 
calico cat, “she may singe your 
whiskers!” 

Jack-in-the-box popped up 
to look around. He did not 
like bright light. His eyes 
flashed, his long nose twitched. 
He glared at the pink candle; 
then bang he went into his box 
with such a clatter that wee 
Mistress Mousie darted back to 
her hole and did not come out 
again for two whole minutes. 

“Ho, hum, what’s all this 
racket about?” Teddy bear got 
up and yawned. “I can’t go to 
sleep, and if I don’t have my 
rest, I’m growly all next day. 


Stop talking, and blow her 
out!” (Continued on page 50) 
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Jimmy’s Snow Man 
DORTHA S. WALLACE 


Your first-graders will feel pleasantly superior 
to Jimmy, who wasn’t old enough to go to school 
and certainly didn’t know much about snow men. 


i snow covered up the 
ground outside the little 
house where Jimmy lived, but 
a warm sun was melting it. 
Jimmy left a hole everywhere 
he stepped as he walked around 
in his snow suit and rubbers. 

After a while Jimmy came 
to the back yard. There he 
stood beside the fence and 
watched his friend Tommy 
finish making a snow man. 

Tommy was a bigger boy 
than Jimmy. Tommy was in 
the second grade, and Jimmy 
had not started school yet. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” Tommy 
called. “How do you like my 
snow man?” 

“Oh, it’s a nice big one!” 
Jimmy said. 

Tommy’s mother called him 
to go on an errand just then. 

Jimmy looked at the big 
snow man for a while after 
Tommy left, and then he be- 
gan to roll balls of snow. “Tl 
make a snow man, too,” he 
thought, “just a little one.” 

Soon Jimmy’s mother came 
out of the house. She was 
wearing her coat and hat and 
rubbers. “I’m going down to 
the Red Cross rooms to sew, 
Jimmy,” she said. “When you 
get cold, you can go into the 
house. Try not to be noisy, 
because Daddy is working in 
his study.” 

“All right, Mother,” Jimmy 
said. He went on rolling snow 
balls and put them together to 
make a little snow man. Then 


’ he began to feel cold. 


“I'd better go in now and 
get warm,” he thought. “But 
you're cold, too, aren’t you, 
Mr. Snow Man? Would you 
like to go in the house too?” 

Jimmy picked up the snow 
man and carried him into the 
house. He set him carefully 
on the kitchen table. 

Mr. Snow Man sat very still 
while Jimmy went into the 


hall and took off his coat and 
cap and rubbers. 

“You’re a good old snow 
man,” Jimmy said, when he 
returned. “I'll leave you right 
there for Mother to see.” 

Jimmy went into thé living 
room and took his crayons and 
coloring book from the book- 
case. He colored a yellow cat 
and a black dog. He colored a 
big red truck. 

“IT do wish Mother would 
come,” he thought. He went 
to the window, but no one was 
in sight. 

Then he played with his toy 
train, and at last he heard his 
mother coming up the steps. 

“What are you so happy 
about?” Mother asked when 
she saw Jimmy’s big smile. 

“Oh, something,” Jimmy 
said. “You'll see.” 

Jimmy waited while his 
mother took off her wraps. 
“Tll put your coat and hat 
away,” he said. 

“Jimmy!” Mother called 
from the kitchen. “Where did 
all this water come from?” 

“What water?” Jimmy in- 
quired, going to the kitchen. 

Jimmy’s eyes became big 
and round. “That’s where I 
left Mr. Snow Man,” Jimmy 
said. “Where is he?” 

Mother laughed. “Didn't 
you know he would melt?” she 
asked. “Outdoors is the place 
for snow men.” 

“But he was cold,” Jimmy 
said. “And I wanted you to 
see him.” 

“Well,” Mother said, “next 
time I'll look at him outdoors. 
He doesn’t mind being cold. 
You can make another one.” 

Mother got out a cloth and 
soon there wasn’t even any wa- 
ter where Mr. Snow Man had 
been sitting. 

“Poor Mr. Snow Man!” 
Jimmy said. “T'll just have to 
make you all over again.” 
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The Day of the Blizzard 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


It required an emergency to make Ned, a city boy, 
conquer his fear of farm animals. This character- 
education story has an unusually thrilling setting. 


OLD it this way, Ned,” said 

Lucy. She showed her 
cousin how she held an apple 
on the palm of her hand for 
Molly, the old white mare, to 
take. 

“Molly wouldn’t hurt any- 
one, would you, Molly?” Lucy 
asked. There was affection in 
the girl’s eyes as she reached 
up to pat Molly’s neck. 

“Of course she won't hurt 
me,” said Ned, in as stout a 
voice as he could manage. He 
held an apple up for the horse, 
and tried not to cringe as those 
big white teeth nipped into the 
apple, sc close, so very close, to 
his fingers. He tried not to 
shiver as that big head came so 
near to him, but inside he was 
all trembly. 

Oh, if he could only get over 
this fear of horses and cows! 
Ned had tried his best to be 
brave, but he had been brought 
up in the city, and had never 
been close to such animals until 
he had come to spend a winter 
on the farm belonging to his 
aunt and uncle, Lucy’s par- 
ents. Cows and horses seemed 


so big and terrifying! 

Yet not for the world would 
he admit that he was fright- 
All the boys at school 


ened! 


Mares Betsy +h 


would laugh at him. Lucy 
would be too polite to laugh, 
but she would think he was a 
coward. Aunt Nell and Uncle 
John would not understand, 
he felt sure. 

Just to pretend that he 
wasn’t scared, he patted the 
thick, hairy neck. Molly rolled 
her eyes at him, knowingly. 
“You're on to me, aren’t you?” 
thought Ned. “You know I’m 
afraid. I’m glad you can’t 
tell!” 

Uncle John came into the 
barn to hitch up for the chil- 
dren, as he did every school 
morning. His nose was red 
from the cold, and he stamped 
the snow off his feet. “Looks 
like more snow,” he said, as he 
worked with the straps and 
buckles. “Have you plenty of 
wraps?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ned, laugh- 
ing. He was bundled up so 
that he felt like a cocoon, and 
Lucy looked like a roly-poly 
doll. 

“Goody! We're going in the 
cutter!” Lucy cried, as Molly 
pulled the one-horse sleigh out 
of the barn. 

Even Ned felt excited as he 
climbed in and took the reins. 
Uncle John helped Lucy in and 


tucked the blankets around 
them. He waved good-by as 
they started off. 

Ned felt important, driving 
to school, even if all he had to 
do was hold the reins. Molly 
knew the road. And, when 
they reached the schoolhouse, 
Jack, one of the older boys, 
would take charge of the mare 
—unhitching her, putting her 
in the shed, feeding and water- 
ing her at noon, hitching up 
again at night. 

“Ned will take care of Molly 


as soon as he gets used to her,” 


Uncle John had told Jack on 
the first day of school. “He 
doesn’t know how to harness 
her yet, but he’ll learn.” 

So far Ned hadn’t learned. 
He had no desire to learn. He 
just couldn’t steel himself to 
get close enough to handle all 
those buckles and straps. He 
couldn’t imagine himself going 
into the stall, taking hold of 
the bridle near those wicked- 
looking teeth, and backing the 
mare out, even though Molly 
was considered so gentle. No, 
he hadn’t (Continued on page 46) 


Tuk’s Big Adventure 


BERNIECE VAN DUSEN 


In this story, the trip of the reindeer to a zoo in 
the United States, and their learning to eat hay, 
are authentic. Tuk is an imaginary character. 


H™ Klondike!” called out 
Tuk, as he pitched great 
forkfuls of hay from his doy 
sledge. In the dim midmorn- 
ing light, he saw the leader lift 
an antlered head. Presently the 
whole herd stopped pawing 
the snow and moved gradually 
up toward their young master. 

For months Tuk had been 
feeding his reindeer ever in- 
creasing quantities of hay, 
shipped to Alaska from “the 
States,” where they were to 
make their new home. When 
the time came for them to go 
to that strange, faraway coun- 
try, they would be able to live 
on hay and what moss could be 
sent to them. Tuk had to 
make a number of trips to the 
cache, riding back on the 
empty sledge and following on 
snowshoes after each load. 

Back at his sod-house home, 
he unhitched the Huskies and 
brought pieces of frozen wal- 
rus meat for their breakfast. 
Then he went inside and re- 
moved his outer fur garments 
and his mukluks (high-topped 
fur boots). 

His mother was chewing seal 
skins for soldiers’ boots. The 


women living in the States— 
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for which he would be setting 
out with his herd tomorrow— 
were not able to do that. 
Tuk’s mother and the other 
Eskimo women of Alaska had 
greatly assisted the United 
States Army by doing this war 
work. Tuk watched proudly. 
First she chewed the skins to 
make them pliable. Then she 
sewed them in such a manner 
that no water could seep in. 
For warmth there was nothing 
to equal them, as the soldiers 
had said over and over again. 

Tuk helped himself to a 
large piece of raw seal meat. 
His father was dressing to take 
his turn at airplane spotting. 
Sometimes Tuk accompanied 
him, but today he had to sleep 
in order to be ready to start 
tomorrow on that trip long 
anticipated joyously. 

It was hard for Tuk even to 
imagine daylight, like summer, 
in the midst of winter, and yet 
his teacher at the government 
school had assured him that it 
really was light from breakfast 
until supper in the place where 
he was going. He could scarce- 
ly imagine paved streets and 
sidewalks, though he had seen 
pictures of (Continued on page 52) 
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William Merritt Chase’s 


“SELF-PORTRAIT” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


- 1849 to 1916. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Have you ever met a real artist? Have 
you wondered how an artist would look 
and work? 

Hundreds of artists have painted pic- 
tures of themselves, by the use of a mirror, 
and William Merritt Chase was one of 
them. The great master Rembrandt did 
about forty such paintings. Many times 
these self-portraits were painted when the 
artists were too poor to pay models to 
pose. Mr. Chase, however, painted this 


portrait of himself at the request of an art 
association in his native state of Indiana. 
At the very time you are studying this 
picture, our American soldiers may be see- 
ing another portrait of William Merritt 
Chase in Florence. In 1908 the Italian 
government requested him to paint his 
portrait to become a part of the famous 
collection of self-portraits in the Uffizi 
Gallery. News reports tell us that the 
Uffizi has not been destroyed if the war. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


If you are quiet, Mr. Chase may let us 
watch him paint a picture. He seems 
about to begin. Actually he did some of 
the most important work before we ar- 
rived. He prepared his canvas by covering 
it with sizing and one or two thin coats 
of white paint over which he put a few 
patches of grayish color. 

Notice the angle at which the canvas is 
placed. The slanting line of the top edge 
leads our eyes down to the artist himself. 
He is looking directly at us with a kind 
but keen gaze. Those artist-eyes see very 
differently from ours. They recognize 
beauty in the most commonplace objects, 
such as kitchen utensils or fish. 

Today we seldom see men who look like 
Mr. Chase. In what way is his appearance 
unusual? Large mustaches and beards 
were stylish at the time he lived. Al- 
though they conceal much of his face, we 
can see his aristocratic nose and amiable 
expression. He looks like “a gentleman 
of the old school.” 

Notice the style of his immaculate col- 
lar and cuffs, his eyeglasses on a black rib- 
bon, and his necktie drawn through a 
gold ring. As he traveled in Europe he 
collected handsome rings to use in this 
way and to wear on his fingers. 

Mr. Chase was very particular about 
his appearance, yet he wears an old coat 
over his dark suit. Why, do you think? 

Make a list of all the things you see 
which an artist uses. What a splendid 


curve the edge of the palette makes against * 


the canvas! It leads our eyes back and 
forth between the painter and the canvas. 
The brushes cut through the curves with 


horizontal and diagonal lines, producing 
an interesting pattern. 

On the table we see a group of objects 
which seem to have been laid down care- 
lessly. However, they were deliberately 
arranged to form a picture within the pic- 
ture—a still-life group such as Mr. Chase 
was famous for painting. 

The brushes and tubes lead our eyes into 
the center of the picture. The bottles and 
bowl vary in size, shape, and color to give 
character to the composition. In this 
group, we see an accent of red, which was 
typical of Chase’s paintings. Where are 
there other spots of red? 

Filling the background is a large studio, 
painted rather indistinctly. Why? Does 
it seem empty or well filled? While he 
was still in his twenties Chase began to 
dream of a beautiful studio. He said, “I 
intend to have the finest studio in New 
York.” He began to collect ornamental 
brasses, copper, wood carvings, rich dra- 
peries, samovars, porcelains, and paintings. 
Wherever he sojourned in Europe or in the 
United States he had a handsome studio 
crowded with such things. 

Here we see a rich golden fabric on the 
table and a golden box on the tall chest. 
Look at the blue bowl on the box. What 
is in it? Chase believed an artist should 
use many brushes—wide brushes, narrow 
brushes, ragged brushes, new brushes. 

Now that we have looked around, could 
you think of a name for this picture which 
would tell more than “Self-Portrait”? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Art AssOcIATION, RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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THE ARTIST 


Franklin, Indiana, was the birthplace of 
William Merritt Chase, who lived from 
As soon as the boy had 
drawing materials, he began making re- 
markably good portraits of the members 
of his family. When he went to work in 
his father’s shoe store in Indianapolis, he 
spent most of his time drawing on the 
wrapping paper. 

At the age of nineteen, Chase and a 
friend, yearning to become officers in 
the Navy, went off to Annapolis. There 
they were placed on a school ship for a 
three months’ cruise. They were so un- 
happy that the father of young Chase ob- 
tained their discharge. 

Back in Indianapolis, the lad studied art 
with Benjamin F. Hayes, who persuaded 
the father that his son should go to New 
York for the best in art education. So at 
the age of twenty, William M. Chase left 
home for two years of study. 

Then he decided to go to Munich, as 
many American artists were doing, and 
there he spent about six pleasant years, 
He was considered the most promising 
student in Munich, and he refused a posi- 
tion to teach in the Royal Academy. 

In 1878 he returned to the United 
States to teach in the Art Students’ League 
in New York. He opened a large studio 
and began his successful career as painter, 
teacher, and leader in art circles. His 
methods were considered revolutionary. 
He insisted that his students work quickly 
and make a fresh start rather than labor 
over a canvas a long time. He devoted 
many years to the Art League and the 
New York School of Art. In addition he 
taught in Philadelphia and Hartford, and 
conducted summer classes in Europe and 
in the United States. 

Chase delighted in painting such com- 
monplace things as a fish market for rich- 
ness of color and textures. Once he said, 
“I suppose some day I shall be known only 
as a painter of fish.” He found real pleas- 
ure in doing such painting skillfully. 

He received many medals and first 
prizes for his work. Among his pictures 
are “Ready for a Ride,” “The Woman 
with the White Shawl,” “Lady in Black,” 
and several called “Fish” or “Still Life.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Would you like to start an art collec- 
tion in 1945? First decide what you want 
to-collect. Choose something beautiful as 
well as interesting, and not too difficult to 
find or too expensive. For example, if 
you like western pictures of horses and 
cowboys, hunt for them, especially paint- 
ings by Frederic Remington. 

Here are other things to collect—pic- 
ture maps, portraits of children, circus 
pictures, wood carvings, pictures of 
homes, and objects made by Indians. 

As your collection grows, discard things 
which are not so fine and save the better 
ones. Teach your eyes to look for quality. 
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Sleep with windows open. 
Get as much sleep 
as you need for your age. 


Take off all your clothes 
before you go to bed. 
Put on a sleeping garment. 


SLEEP WELL 


SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


1. Should you open the window in your bedroom when 
you go to bed? 

2. Should you leave a light burning in the room while 
you are asleep? 

3. Should you wear your underclothing to bed? 

4. Are too many covers unhealthful? 

§. Is it a good plan to go to bed at the same time each 
night? 

6. If you think happy thoughts, will that help you to 
rest better at night? 


Put out the light when 
you go to bed. 
You will sleep better. 


Have enough covers 
to keep warm, but be sure 
they are not too heavy. 


Think only of pleasant 
and happy things 
as you get ready for bed. 
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A STUDY OF 


are among many 


things most of us take for 
granted. Children know that 
this fruit is purchased in grocery 
stores, that it comes chiefly from 
California and Florida, and that 
it is “good” for people. Beyond 
this elementary information they 
may have no facts at all. 

Yet the history of the orange 
is interwoven with the history of 
civilization, with world explora- 
tion, and the development of the 
United States; its culture, trans- 
portation, and marketing make a 
story full of interest; its value as 
a health food is appreciated more 
today than ever before; and it 
yields many useful by-products. 
For these reasons,,a study of the 
orange is well worth while. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To learn where oranges orig- 


inated and what part they have 
played in world history. 

B. To find out how oranges are 
grown, packed, and shipped in 
the United States. 

C. To gain an appreciation of the 
importance of citrus fruits in the 
daily diet. 

D. To discover what by-products 
of the orange and other citrus 
truits are used, and how. 


Background Material 
HISTORY 


The original home of the or- 
ange seems to have been the ex- 
treme southern part of China. It 
spread slowly to India and later 
to Asia Minor, and went with 
the Arabs when they conquered 
North Africa and Spain. Cru- 
saders of the Middle Ages, re- 
turning from the Holy Land, 
took oranges and other Oriental 
products home with them, but it 
was a long time before they be- 
came common in western Europe. 
French crusaders found that the 
southern province of Provence 
had a suitable climate for orange 
growing, and conditions in Spain 
proved ideal. (The medieval or- 
ange, by comparison with the 
fruit of today, was small, thick- 
skinned, bitter, and rather dry.) 

While the Arabs-and Moors 
were trying to conquer more 
lands, and extend Mohammedan- 
ism, Portuguese navigators were 
carrying on trade with many 
parts of the world. It is probable 
that they became acquainted with 
the orange in India, and carried 
it back to their native land. 
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It is believed that the Spaniards 
took the first orange trees to 
Florida, where they were later 
“found growing wilde in the 
Florida wildernesse.” By 1600, 
both sweet and sour varieties were 
well established on the peninsula. 
The Seminole Indians appreciated 
the fruit and carried it with them 
in their travels, scattering the 
seeds widely. In this favorable 
climate the seeds germinated, or- 


A CITRUS FRUIT— 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


Where did oranges originate? How are they 
grown? Why are they good for us? These and 
many other questions are answered in this unit. 


the Valencia is most popular in 
California.) In 1877 a far-sighted 


ange trees intermingling with® grower shipped a carload of or- 


magnolias, live oaks, and nut 
trees. Oranges are now the chief 
agricultural product of Florida. 

Oranges were first taken to 
California by missionaries sent 
from Mexico to convert the Indi- 
ans. About 1805 they planted 
the first orange orchard at San 
Gakriel Mission, near the present 
city of Los Angeles. Many of 
the old archards are still growing 


at the California missions. 


By .i862 there were about 


25,000 orange trees in California. 


In 1873, twelve small Navel or- 
ange trees were sent from Bahia, 
Brazil, to the United States 
Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and two of them 
were forwarded to the Tibbets 
family of Riverside, California. 
This orange, named the Wash- 
ington Navel, proved to be such 
an improvement that it was ex- 
tensively planted. (It is shipped 
from November to May. For an 
orange that ripens in the summer, 


anges east, to St. Louis. People 
became enthusiastic about the 
“new fruit.” 

Although eighty varieties of 
oranges are now cultivated in the 
United States, fewer than ten are 
commercially important. From 
1939 to 1943, American orange 
growers produced an average of 
81,903,000 boxes a year—48.3 
per cent of all the oranges grown 
in the entire world. They came 
principally from Florida, Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Arizona. 


GROWING ORANGES 


Among all the trees known to 
man, the orange is one of the 
most fruitful. A tree twenty 
feet high, with a spread of twelve 
feet, sometimes yields three or 
four thousand oranges a year. 
Moreover, it is extremely long- 
lived, and the fruit keeps well. 

Formerly the orange was prop- 
agated entirely from seeds. The 
early Spanish varieties were all 


1. Collect pictures showing 
orange groves in the United 
States and other countries. 
2. Formulate a chart listing 
citrus fruits and their by- 
products. 

3. Prepare a chart that lists 
vitamins and foods contain- 
ing Various vitamins. 

4. Bring an orange to school, 
and cut it to find the flavedo 
and the albedo. Squeeze out 
the orange oil and let it drip 
over a lighted candle. 

§. On an outline map of the 
United States, color sections 
where oranges are grown. 

6. Color a world map in the 
same way. 

7. Write to the Department 
of Agriculture of a state 
where oranges are grown, 
asking for information. 

8. Ask a homemaking teach- 
er or a cafeteria manager to 


ACTIVITIES 


talk on the importance of in- 
cluding oranges and other 
citrus fruits in the diet. 
9. Plan a weekly diet sheet 
that includes healthful foods. 
10. Obtain a film on the or- 
ange industry. 
11. Write a paragraph about 
each of the following: 

a) Orange growing in oth- 
er countries. 

b) Transportation needed 
by the orange industry. 

c) The influence of proper 
diet on health. 
12. Draw and color pictures 
of oranges and orange blos- 
soms. 
13. Paint a classroom mural 
of an orange grove during 
picking time. 
14. Write to the nearest of- 
fice of the Food Distribution 
Administration for a Revised , 
U.S. Nutrition Chart. 
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seedlings. Modern science demon- 
strated that seedlings were af- 
fected by a root disease, did not 
bear regularly, and _ produced 
fruit the quality of which varied 
greatly. When growers began 
propagating oranges by means of 
budding, the fruit was much im- 
proved. 

In a California orange nursery 
one finds large plots of trees in all 
stages of growth, from the tini- 
est twig to the full-grown tree. 
Young trees are often covered 
with thin cloth, which permits 
sunlight to filter through but 
shuts out overstrong sun rays and 
killing frosts. In the colder dis- 
tricts, lath houses are used. 

Four or five years elapse before 
the grower gets much of a crop. 
During this time he must con- 
stantly cultivate the ground, 
keeping the soil loose and pliable. 
In summer he must use artificial 
irrigation. He has to spray and 
fumigate the trees to overcome 
various pests and diseases, and he 
must prune away the sucker and 
dead growth. A grove usually 
comes into full bearing in about 
fifteen to twenty years, but if it 
is well cared for, production may 
continue to increase. 

The grower in California ordi- 
narily contracts with one of the 
large co-operatives or a private 
packing house to handle the pick- 
ing and sale of his crop. First, 
however, by testing, he makes 
sure that the fruit measures up to 
government standards for color- 
ing and sugar content. The pick- 
ing crews are often Mexicans. 
When they are unloaded in the 
groves, they carry canvas picking 
bags and cutting shears. Strictly 
speaking, oranges are not picked, 
but clipped, leaving a tiny stem 
end that prevents deterioration. 
Clipped fruit is carefully laid in 
the bag slung from the picker’s 
shoulder. When full, the bag is 
emptied into a large wooden box 
holding about sixty pounds of 
fruit. 

Carrying long ladders, pick- 
ers progress from tree to tree, 
clearing off the fruit. They label 
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Frost is one of the dangers from which 


their boxes with their own num- 
ber so as to receive credit for the 
quantity of fruit picked. From 
stacks between the trees, the box- 
s are loaded on trucks. 


PACKING ORANGES 


_At near-by packing houses the 
truit is checked for bruising and 


disease. It stands for a day or 
, ‘wo while some of the rind mois- 
pick- . 

ture evaporates, leaving the skin 
label 1 liable to injury. The fruit 
a 


text passes through warm soapy 


From the picker’s buttoned sack, the fruit is carefully put into field boxes 
(below) which are loaded onto trucks and taken to the packing house. 


water, being scrubbed by me- 
chanically operated soft-bristled 
brushes. When thoroughly clean, 
it is waxed, rinsed, and dried by 
blasts of warm air while on its 
way to the graders. Workers ex- 
amine each orange as it passes by 
on a wide, slowly moving con- 
veyer belt, and grade it for <"ze, 
quality, appearance, and general 
condition. The highest-grade or- 
anges are sweet and tasty, well- 
shaped, highly colored, and free 
from blemishes. 


When the oranges leave the 
grading table, they are automati- 
cally weighed and counted, and a 
record is made of the quantity 
received from each grower. In 
the sizing machine, they drop 
through ever widening slits, the 
various sizes falling into’ canvas- 
lined bins. 

Skilled packers, wearing clean 
white canvas gloves, wrap the 
oranges in tissue paper that has 
been chemically treated to resist 
moisture and to prevent decay. 
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Orange irees must be sprayed frequently to destroy the persistent pests which attack them. 
Power machines (above) throw insecticide over all the foliage. At the packing house, the 
oranges are first given a thorough cleansing. Then they are sorted and graded as te 
size, shape, and color by skilled workers (below), who ‘wear gloves to protect the jruit. 


They place the fruit in neat rows 
in especially made wooden boxes. 
A packer often fills seventy-five 
boxes in one day. Each box con- 
tains oranges of a certain size. 
These are designated by numbers 
from 100 to 392, depending on 
the quantity that a box will hold. 

Filled boxes are moved on con- 
veyer belts to the “nailing robot” 
—a machine that nails boards to 
make a box top. One man oper- 
ating this machine can do work 


that once (Continued on page 47) 
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MAPS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VIVIAN HOLLOPETER 


Teacher of Social Studies and Music, Intermediate Grades, Marquette School, South Bend, Indiana 


opay’s children live in a 

world that is vastly differ- 
ent from the world which their 
older sisters and brothers knew in 
grade school. No longer is it suf- 
ficient to call the world a great 
ball on which there are five con- 


‘tinents, and to state that “up” 


on the map is always north. The 
complexity of modern life has 
forced children to locate—men- 
tally at least—a large number of 
places, and to define a great 
many terms not found in geogra- 
phy texts a decade ago. They 
must also note differences in cli- 
mate and economic conditions, in 
population and industrial prog- 
ress, and in other factérs which 
affect human living. 

From all this mental visualiz- 
ing, 2 great many misconceptions 
are sure to develop unless the 
alert teacher makes a determined 
effort to promote correct think- 


ing. Maps and globes can be 


PTOLEMY’'S MAP 
A.D. 150 
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WALDSEEMULLER’S MAP 1506 


BUTTERFLY 
PROJECTION 


keys to thrilling experiences for 
the teacher as well as for the chil- 
dren, once a start is made in han- 
dling these tools correctly. When 
using them, the teacher should 
keep in mind certain objectives. 

First she should seek to develop 
a global concept of the world. 
The global concept is the truest, 
and should be accepted as such. 
Places found on wall maps need 
to be looked for on the globe also. 
Children can be taught the ad- 
vantages of large flat projections 
of continents and oceans for use 
under certain circumstances, but 
they need to understand that the 
globe is more accurate. 

A second objective should be 
a better understanding of man’s 
changing concept of the world. 
Pupils will be interested in seeing 
maps as they have looked in dif- 
ferent periods of history. 

A third objective should be an 
appreciation of the proper use of 


AZIMUTHAL 
EQUIDISTANT 
POLAR 
PROJECTION 


various types of maps. Many 
kinds should be collected and 
studied. But the most important 
and timely aim is the fostering 
of a spirit of world brotherhood 
through an understanding of oth- 
er peoples and their problems. 

In studying maps with chil- 
dren, why not start at the begin- 
ning? Pupils in the middle grades 
are interested in the beginnings of 
civilization—language, calendars, 
arts, books. They can learn to 
use maps more advantageously if 
they know how maps developed. 

The first maps were probably a 
few lines scratched in the ground 
by a primitive man to explain a 
position to a companion. Always 
maps have represented someone’s 
concept of the known world. 
Any child can readily see why it 
was that for many centuries peo- 
ple pictured the world as flat, 
if the teacher asks this question: 
“How much of the world would 


MERCATOR’S 
PROJECTION 


NORTHEKN 
HEMISPHERE— 
ORTHOGRAPHIC 
PROJECTION 


you know if you had to walk 
or ride horseback, or use a small 
boat, everywhere you went?” 
Mythology and Oriental tradition 
contribute stories that reveal the 
limitations of the people’s knowl- 
edge of the earth. 

Examples of early concepts of 
the world are Ptolemy’s map, a.p 
150, and Waldseemiiller’s map. 
A.D. 1506. After Columbus dis- 
covered America, mapmakers, in 
trying to show the roundness of 
the world, encountered many 
problems. Mercator’s projection 
was one of the first attempts 
to portray the round world ona 
flat surface. Other projections 
have included the conical, butter- 
fly, equal-area, orthographic, and 
azimuthal equidistant types. 

When the children have ac- 
quired a historical background, 
they are ready to investigate 
modern maps. Today’s maps pro- 
vide a fascinating array of carto- 
graphic art. The airplane has 
necessitated an entirely new per- 
spective. Rapid transportation 
to distant places, and increasing 
interest in our world neighbors, 
have demanded new physical, po- 
litical, economic, and social maps. 
War needs have resulted in maps 
of specific areas drawn from pho- 
tographs so as to be accurate to 
within less than a millimeter. 

Children are interested in the 
mechanics of projection if the 
subject does not become too com- 
plex. Mercator’s projection is still 
the most useful to mariners be- 
cause it shows true compass direc- 
tions. On it, the meridians of 
longitude and parallels of latitude 
are straight lines. But like all 
other flat maps, it has distortions. 

The orthographic map repre- 
sents half of a globe, centered on 
any desired point and appearing 
as it might if one were looking 
down on it from a great height. 
The azimuthal equidistant pro- 
jection also is centered on a def- 
inite point on the globe, but it is 
so made that the distance from 
the center to any other point may 
be accurately measured by 2 
straight line. Yet this “straight” 
line is in reaity a “great circle,” 
which aviators know as the short- 
est distance between two points. 
The polar-centered maps _illus- 
trated on this page are of these 
two types. (Continued on page 5?) 
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THE ARTS 


Using Descriptive Words 


HELEN E. HOYT 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Garvanza Flementary School, 
Los Angeles, California 


ome of our language classes 
made a two weeks’ study of 
descriptive words. From stories 
that they read, they compiled lists 
of descriptive words. Any that 
would help build mental pictures 
were considered, but emphasis 
was on the beautiful. 

The first day’s words were 
mainly about touch; the next day 
each child wrote a paragraph de- 
scribing something beautiful that 
he had touched; the third day the 
words were descriptive of taste; 
the following day, descriptions of 
delicious foods were written; and 
soon. The results were interest- 
ing, often amusing, sometimes 
astonishing, and altogether valu- 
able. From many excellent para- 
graphs, a few have been chosen 
as representative examples. 


I like the smell of the fresh moun- 
tain air, just as I wake in the morn- 
ing breeze. It smells as if I were in 
a bed of sweet smelling flowers, and 
the flowers were happy. 

—Wayne, A+ 


I think that spare ribs are very 
delicious. But there is something 
that tastes better than spare ribs, 
better than ice cream, better than 
duck. The most flavorful of them all 
is a New York cut steak. 


—Robert, B4 


Little streams are flowing in little 
ripples. Big streams are rumbling 
down through the mountains. Mother 
Nature is singing. She is singing 
to the flowers and big pine trees. 
Would you like to hear her? Listen 
closely and you will hear her when 
you are in the mountains. She sings 
her best songs to the little animals 
and to the birds in the tall pines. 

—Mary, A4 


Creative Song Writing 


BEATRICE McMANUS 


Music Councillor, Willow Run Arca Schools, 
Willow Run Village, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ANY elementary teachers en- 
M courage and guide pupils 
in writing poems about their cur- 
rent interests. The experience is 
more valuable if some of these 
poems are set to music. 

The first step is to select a poem 
that lends itself well to singing. 
The next step is to memorize the 
verse thoroughly. Now for the 
method of developing the song. 
(The lesson from this point takes 
about half an hour.) 

1. Prepare the necessary num- 
ber of staves on the blackboard. 

2. Ask the class to repeat one 
stanza rhythmically several times. 

3. Ask a child—one who evi- 
dently feels the swing of the 
rhythm—to say it alone once; 
then a second time, while the 
others clap their hands softly in 
rhythm with the speaker. 

4. The teacher asks: “Does 
the poem seem to say 1-2-3, 1-2- 


3; or 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4; or 1-2-3- 
4-5-6, 1-2-3-4-5-67" The pupils 
clap again and listen for the 
meter. 

§. Put the number (3, 4, or 6) 
on the upper half of the staff to 
the right of the G-clef sign. 

6. Now ask the children to say 
the verse in rhythm while you 
write the notes representing the 
rhythm on the blackboard direct- 
ly above the staff. 

Example: For purposes of il- 
lustration I shall use the follow- 
ing verse. 

What shall I give my mother, 

What birthday gift will do? 

I think I'll give my mother 

A heart that is kind and true. 


aan 


— 


If the notation of rhythm is 

too much of a problem for the 
ome-room teacher, she should 
call in the services of the special 
music teacher. However, many 
teachers have had sufficient in- 
struction in music to be able to 
complete the lesson unassisted. 

By now, you have the words 
and the rhythm but no melody. 

7. For the melody, ask the pu- 
pils to repeat the stanza over and 
over until they hear a tune for 
the first line in their minds. The 
first child who thinks of a tune 
is to raise his hand, and that is the 
signal for the others to be quiet. 
The teacher transcribes it as it 
is sung. (The quickest way is to 
use a piece of chalk about an inch 
long and flattened on the side. 
One stroke of the chalk puts the 
note head in place.) 

8. The entire class sings this 
line and speaks the succeeding 
three lines. The foregoing pro- 
cedure is repeated until a child 
has a tune for the next line. Then 
all voices but his are silent as he 
sings his tune. The teacher tran- 
scribes it as he sings. 

9. The class sings the two 


phrasgs and repeats the next two 


until someone has a tune for the 
third line. So it goes until the 
little song is completed. 


10. All that remains is to add 
the stems to the note heads and 
print the words underneath the 
staves. Divide the words moth- 
er, and birth-day, so that each 
syllable appears underneath the 

te that represents its pitch. 

The picture of the song on the 
blackboard now looks as foliows. 
Erase the upper notes. 


de ds 


What shall I give my moth - er, 


3 


What birth - day gift will do? 


1 think [ll give my moth - er 


A heart that is kind and true. 


oe 


There may be other minor 
problems such as the determina- 
tion of key, and of the starting 
point for the song. These theo- 
retical problems require a knowl- 
edge of scale tones, either by 
numbers or by Italian syllables. 
At this point the home-room 
teacher may find that she def- 
initely needs the assistance of the 
special music teacher. 


Biblical Dioramas 


DOROTHY I. POST 


Teacher of Geography and History, Chapin School, 
New York, 


S rories of ancient peoples, read 
aloud from a children’s edi- 
tion of the Old Testament, can 
hold the rapt attention of nine- 
and ten-year-olds. 

My fourth-grade pupils fol- 
lowed Abraham on his journey 
from Ur of Chaldea to the 
Promised Land by way of the 
Fertile Crescent. They sympa- 
thized with the vicissitudes of 
Joseph, although admitting, with 
clear-sighted honesty, that the 
brothers’ feeling of jealousy for 
their father’s favorite son was 
understandable, if not excusable. 
They thrilled to the adventures of 
Moses, from infancy through the 
Egyptian exodus: they enjoyed 


with equal fervor the stories of 
the young hero David and of the 
beautiful peasant girl Ruth, until 
they reached the climax of all 
Hebrew history—the building of 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. 
Feeling that such wholehearted 
interest and enthusiasm should 
find expression in some simple 
form, I recalled the success that 
a former teacher in our school 
had had with shoe-box stages. I 
therefore suggested to my pupils 
that they arrange in shoe boxes 
little scenes from the Bible stories 
we had been reading. The chil- 
dren needed no persuasion. The 
idea caught their imagination at 
once. (Continued on page 48) 
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found in weed tops. 


Ocean and Arctic Ocean. 
and whalebone. 
harpoon. 


feathered. 


mings, ptarmigans, and ducks. 


WOLVERINE 


The wolverine is found in northern North America. It 
has a thick body, short legs, and sharp bearlike claws. Its 
pelt is valuable, but it is a difficult animal to trap. It is such 
a glutton that trappers often bury their provisions to keep 
the wolverine from destroying them. 


SNOW BUNTING 


The snow bunting is a white bird about seven inches 
long, with jet-black markings. 
the arctic regions, but in winter it migrates into north 
temperate regions in flocks to seek food. 


It abounds in summer in 


It eats seeds 


GREENLAND 
WHALE 


The Greenland whale is found in the North Atlantic 


This whale yields valuable oil 


Eskimos usually take the whale with a 
Whale fishing is an adventurous industry. 


SNOWY OWL 


The snowy owl breeds near the Arctic Circle, and usually 
nests on the open tundra, 
It hunts in the daytime, and feeds upon lem- 


Its feet and toes are thickly 


It is a handsome bird. 


The lemming is a large field mouse. The species found in 
Greenland and near Hudson Bay does not migrate. The 
The animals consume every- 
thing edible in gardens, meadows, and fields. 


fur turns white in winter. 


34399 


The ptarmigan is an arctic grouse about seventeen inches 
Its plumage is pure white in winter and grayish 
Feathers cover its claws in winter. 
Seeds, wild fruits, and insects are its food. 
It is an extremely hardy bird. 


The gull is an aquatic bird with webbed feet and a 
hooked bill. Its wings are strong, and it descends swiftly 
to the surface of the water for food floating there. The 
ivory gull is found in the arctic seas, 


long. 
brown in summer. 


nest on the ground. 


The polar bear is completely covered with creamy white 
fur. The female hibernates in a den under snow and ice. 
She teaches her cubs to swim. Polar bears live mainly on 
seals, young walruses, and fish, but in summer they eat 
marine grass, roots, and mosses. 
more than nine feet long and have enormous strength. 


LEMMING 


PTARMIGAN 


It makes its 


GULL 


POLAR BEAR 


Grown polar bears are 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


1. List the following birds and 
animals according to these clas- 
sifications: (1) those which turn 
white in winter, (2) those which 
are always white, (3) those 
which never turri white. 
caribou ivory gull 
Greenland seal _ cider duck 
polar bear ptarmigan 
arctic fox snowy owl 
Greenland whale otter 
snow bunting lemming 
arctic hare wolverine 


Il. Match cach word in the num- 
bered list with the correct de- 
Scription in the lettered list. 

l. lemming 4. ptarmigan 

2. gull §. otter 

3. fox 6. caribou 

a. an American reindeer 

b. a large field mouse 


Life among the Eskimos 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


¢. an aquatic bird 

d. a member of the weasel 
family 

e. a member of the dog family 

f. an arctic grouse 


Ill. Fill each blank in the follow- 
ing sentences with the correct 
word from the list below. 

1. The caribou lives mainly on 

2. The _ of the Green- 
land seal makes good leather. 

3. Polar-bear cubs are born in 
a den of and 

4. Eskimos usually capture the 
whale with a 
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§. The lemmings found in 
Greenland do not 

6. The wolverine is a 

7. The snow bunting eats 


8. The arctic hare is cinnamon 
brown in 
9. The arctic fox is pure white 
10. The otter lives on 
11. The gull has feet. 
12. The Eskimo gathers 
from the eider duck to sell. 
13. The ptarmigan is a 
bird. 
14. The snowy owl hunts in the 


snow glutton ice 
hide migrate lichens 
down seeds summer 
mosses daytime winter 
harpoon webbed 
fish hardy 

THE LAND 


Fill each blank in the following 
sentences with the correct word 
from the list below. There are 
more words than you need. 

1. Eskimos are found in 

2. Arctic pertains to the region 
around the Pole. 

3. The arctic coast has many 

4. Greenland is the largest 

_ in the world. 

§. Bering Strait is of 
the Arctic Circle. 

6. Flat ice floating freely is 
called an ice 
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OTTER 


The otter is a large animal of the weasel family. It is 
an aquatic animal, living chiefly on fish. It is fond of slid- 
ing down a bank into the water. Its fur is exceedingly 
valuable. 


EIDER DUCK 


The eider duck is found abundantly in the far north. In 
some places it is protected for its yield of eggs and down. 
The female lines her nest with an immense quantity of 
fine, downy feathers pulled from her own breast, and also 
makes a blanket of down to cover the eggs and keep them 
warm. The Eskimos gather the down to sell. It is made 
into bed coverlets. 


ARCTIC FOX 


The fox is a well-known animal of the dog family. The 
arctic fox has beautiful fur, dark brown to light yellow 
in summer, but pure white in winter. It ranges southward 


CARIBOU 


The caribou is a wild North American reindeer. It is 
about three and a half feet high, is stoutly built, and has a 
keen eye. It ranges from the state of Maine to the far 
north, living mainly on lichens and mosses. Eskimos hunt 
and kill caribou to supply themselves with food, clothing, 
and implements. 


A 


4 
Me. ARCTIC HARE 


The arctic hare is found in polar regions. Its fur is pure 
white in winter and cinnamon brown in summer. It makes 
its nest in a tuft of grass and lines the nest with its own 
= fur. Grass, herbage, and bark constitute its principal 

ood. 


GREENLAND SEAL 


The Greenland seal is sometimes called the harp seal be- 
cause of the harp-shaped marking on its back. It is hunt- 
ed commercially for its blubber. Eskimos depend upon 
seal flesh for food. Seal blubber provides oil for cooking 
and light. The sinews of the seal are made into thread. 
The fur of the Greenland seal is not valuable, but its hide 


to Labrador and Newfoundland. It is hunted for its fur. 


makes good leather. 


is a stream of 
slow-moving ice. 
8. There are many off 


the coasts of Greenland. 

9. The interior of Alaska has 

10. The interior of Greenland 
is covered with __ 

11. The aurora borealis be- 
comes brighter the farther you 


go into the regions. 
is a stretch of 

flat land in the arctic regions. 
13. Blizzards are 
rare ice 
polar South 
glacier common 
Alaska south 
beaches ° Greenland 
geyser icebergs 
tundra lagoons 
island North 
mountains Norway 
harbors floe 


ESKIMO LIFE 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Many Eskimos obtain their 
food by hunting and fishing. 

2. Eskimos living at the south- 
ern tip of Greenland make their 
living by raising sheep, cows, and 
chickens. 

3. Greenland has a dense pop- 
ulation. 

4. Greenland Eskimos on the 
east coast have plenty of drift- 
wood to build houses. 

5. Those on the west coast live 
in stone igloos. 

6. Eskimos burn wood for heat. 

7. They use clay dishes. 

8. Eskimos use steel needles. 

9. Their thread is made of the 
sinews of animals. 

10. Berries and eggs are eaten 
in summer. 


11. Useful plants grow in 
abundance. 

12. Fish is prominent in the 
diet. 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. The Eskimos are (North 
American, European) people. 

2. Eskimos have (red, brown) 
skin. 

3. Eskimos have (dark brown, 
black) eyes. 

4. Eskimos have 
curly) black hair. 

§. Eskimos inhabit most of the 
(interior, coastal area) of Alaska. 

6. Greenland Eskimos live (in 
the interior, along the coasts). 

7. Villages are always located 
(close to, far from) water. 

8. Eskimos are skilled in (tell- 
ing folk tales, singing). 


(straight, 


9. Eskimos are skilled in carv- 
ing (ivory, wood). 


Il. Match each word in the 
numbered list with its correct de- 
scription in the lettered list. 


1. tupek 6. umiak 

2. igloo 7. kayak 

3. parka 8. cache 

4. harpoon 9. lichen 

5. sledge 10. blubber 

a. a structure built to store 
food or goods 


b. a covered canoe 

c. a winter home or a tempo- 
rary shelter 

d. food of the reindcer 

e. an open boat 

f. an outer garment 

g. a sled 

h. a summer home 

i. a Weapon 

j. the fat of whales, seals, and 
walruses (For key, see page 50) 
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Speech Defects 


FREDERICK VAN DOREN MARTIN 


Director, National Institute for Voice Disorders; 
and Director of Speech Improvement, State of Rhode Island 


HIRTY thousand men were re- 
T jected in the first year of 
the draft because of functional 
speech disorders. Few, if any, of 
these men would have been so 
handicapped if teachers had given 
them correct advice in the class- 
room, and if parents had not be- 
lieved that their children would 
outgrow these defects. Some do, 
but most do not. 

Speech correction concerns it- 
sclf, primarily, with the develop- 
ment of the child’s ability to use 
articulate speech freely in the 
classroom. Inability to speak 
clearly is a great social and eco- 
nomic handicap. 

We often find that speech de- 
fects are made worse by condi- 
tions in school. The onset of a 
speech, difficulty may bring out 
an impatient reproof from the 
teacher. The child may notice, 
with humiliation and embarrass- 
ment, smiles or criticisms pro- 
voked by his efforts to speak. 
More and more, he slurs over dif- 
ficult sounds and words. 

Before long the child’s speech 
becomes stumbling, and his whole 
vocal and mental mechanism is 
thrown into a panic. Eventually, 
the stutterer prefers silence to 
ridicule. As a result, he suffers 
from inhibitions or an inferiority 
complex, causing him mental tor- 
ture and estranging him from his 
associates. 

A point to be remembered is 
that most children suffering from 
speech defects can progress to a 
normal condition under proper 
treatment. Potentially they are 
normal children, although they 
are often misjudged. It is most 
unjust, then, to permit a speech 
defective to develop a feeling of 
inferiority. 

When parents and teachers no- 
tice even a slight defect in a 
child’s speech, they should make 
an attempt to correct the diffi- 


culty. Listen carefully to every 
sound. Next, see whether the 


child is producing voice properly. 
Guide him carefully in the di- 
rection of normal speech. Keep 
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him from becoming unduly ex- 
cited when he is speaking, and 
help him to carry his thoughts 
through to their conclusion. By 
suggestion, lead him to speak in a 
normal tone and slowly enough 
to organize his thoughts. 

Above all, give such a child 
confidence and encouragement. 
A word or two in private may 
cause him to know that you un- 
derstand his problem and want 
to help him. Never tell him that 
he is suffering, but emphasize the 
fact that you want him to strive 
to speak better than his class- 
mates. 

To help a child with some fault 
in speech, the following methods 
should be tried, in the sequence 
given: 

1. Indirect imitation. 

2. Direct imitation. 

3. Study of the formation of 
sounds. 

4. Physical manipulation. 

In indirect imitation, the teach- 
er keeps repeating the word in the 
child’s ear, without letting him 
watch her mouth. This will help 
to improve his auditory imagery 
of sounds, so essential for nor- 
mal speaking, and incidentally it 
makes for better spelling. The 
main factor, to be kept ever para- 
mount, is that the child should 
sound the vowels and only feel 
(The stammerer 
often tries to sound the conso- 
nants and feel the vowels.) Al- 
ways strongly accent the vowels, 
which should be called “round 
tones,” or “open-mouth sounds.” 

In direct imitation, the child 
watches the movement of the 
teacher’s vocal organs, and tries 
to imitate them directly. 

A study of the formation of 
sounds should follow the rules in 
a manual of speech. It necessi- 
tates practice before a mirror. 

Physical manipulation of the 
vocal organs should be a last re- 
sort. Consult a:specialist for such 
methods. 

Don't neglect a child’s speech, 
for speech defects will not cor- 
rect themselves! 


the consonants. 
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How Yee Learned English 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Formerly, Teacher, Parrish School, 
Salem, Oregon 


LEACHING foreign-born per- 
T sons to speak English is a 
more common problem in some 
communities than in others, but 
the situation is always challeng- 
ing. Perhaps the most interesting 
such case in my experience is that 
of Yee, a fifteen-year-old Chinese 
boy who came to me for special 
help last winter. 

Although Yee had had the ad- 
vantage of a good education in 
China, and was intelligent, he had 
made no profess in speaking 
English and, of course, none in 
reading it. It was difficult for 
each of us to understand the oth- 
er, but we started by naming fa- 
miliar objects, two or three a day 
at first, over and over again. We 
picked up a chair, moved it, sat 
in it, said “chair, chair.”” I showed 
how my mouth moved to say it— 
and Yee repeated until he could 
form the sounds correctly. This 
was the procedure with many 


other words. Day after day we 
practiced. We saw how the word 
looked when it was written, and 
we wrote it too. 

Because of his knowledge of 
Chinese characters, Yee showed 
interest in individual letters, and 
from this it was easy to develop 
phonetics. He seemed to be al- 
most fascinated by the various 
sounds. For phonetic drills I used 
primary teaching methods such 
as flash cards. He liked them and 
appeared to gain an idea of how 
words were formed. - 

His Chinese schooling had giv- 
en him a good concept of num- 
ber. He did need to know the 
English names of numbers, and 
the meaning of the words add, 
subtract, and so on. He was 
quick at computation, and once 
he understood what was wanted 
he knew the correct method. 
Little of our time was spent on 


arithmetic. (Continued on page 49) 


What Would You Do? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. George cannot take criticism. 
How would you overcome this? 

1. Criticize all he does that is 
wrong so that he will learn to ac- 
cept it. 

2. Refrain from criticism. 

3. Find occasion to praise his 
efforts. 

4. Criticize when criticism is 
in place, but always begin with 
some praise. 

§. Give your attention to oth- 
er pupils, instead of to him. 


Il. Mabel feels that, in choosing 
monitors, the teacher plays favor- 
ites. What is the remedy? 

1. Appoint her as monitor. 

2. Have the class elect all mon- 
itors. 

3. Tell her that she is wrong. 


4. Punish her for insubordina- 
tion. 

5. Show her that she is suffer- 
ing from a persecution complex. 


ANSWERS 


I. 4. (Start with praise, such as, 
“Your composition, on the whole, 
is fine. You have some good 
thoughts, and they are clearly ex- 
pressed. However—” Such an 
approach will give George a more 
unbiased attitude, and he will lis- 
ten with a determination to over- 
come his faults.) _ 

II. 2. (Both Mabel and the class 
will relish this realistic method 
of bringing democracy into the 
classroom. You need have no fear 
that incompetent or unworthy 
pupils will be chosen. ) 
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A UNIT ON THE TELEPHONE 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HENRIMAE CHRISTOPHER 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public Schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


HIS unit is organized to in- 
T clude Approach, Explora- 
tion, Problem Setting, Study, and 
Culminating Activity. The peri- 
od devoted to each stage in the 
development of the unit is not a 
class period, but is whatever time 
may be required for adequate 
treatment. In each case, the pur- 
pose of the period is stated, and 
suggested procedure follows. 


APPROACH 


In this period the teacher 
arouses the pupils’ desire to find 
out more about an instrument 
which has become commonplace 
and necessary to everyday liv- 
ing—the telephone. 

If practicable, attention is at- 
tracted by means of a display 
of several telephone instruments 
representing different periods and 
styles. In some cases the local 
ofice of the telephone company 
will lend instruments for educa- 
tional purposes. On the table 
also there may be different-sized 
telephone directories from cities, 
towns, and villages. They will 
make a curious contrast, lying 
side by side, and many questions 
will be asked about them. 

Provide books for children to 
read, small and attractively il- 
lustrated. Among suitable ones 
are Heels, Wheels, and Wire, by 
Frances Rogers and Alice Beard 
(Stokes); Telling the World, by 
George Owen Squier (Williams 
& Wilkins); Words on Wings, 
by Lillian J. Bragdon (Farrar 
& Rinehart). 

The teacher may read Ruth L. 
Holberg’s Not So Long Ago 
(Crowell) in which a little girl 
visits the Telephone Building at 
the World’s Fair. Communica- 
tion, No. 2 in The Instructor Se- 
ries of Illustrated Units (Owen), 
contains suitable material. 

Two helpful booklets, which 
may be obtained from the busi- 
ness offices of your local Bell Sys- 
tem Company, are The Magic of 
Communication and The Tele- 
phone’s Message. 

Further interest may be stirred 
by a bulletin-board display of 
pictures which illustrate the dif- 
ferent uses of the telephone and 
show the various people who help 
to keep it in operation. 

By this time, there should be 
free discussion. As it proceeds, 


the interest rises. Pupils discover 
that they really know very little 
about the telephone, and they 
are eager to learn more. 


Your pupils will be surprised at the quantity of 
information they acquire as they investigate a 
familiar means of communication—the telephone. 


EXPLORATION 


The purpose of this period is 
to find out what the children 
know, do not know, need to 
know, and want to know about 
the telephone. 

The teacher will gain an idea 
of what the children need to 
know and want to know about 
this subject by listening to the 
discussions and jotting down 
notes. She may encourage and 
guide her pupils in discussing dif- 
ferent areas of the subject. 

An objective test provides data 
on the children’s present infor- 
mation. The teacher says, “Please 
number your papers from one to 
fourteen. I am going to read four- 
teen sentences. If a sentence is 
true, you are to write T after the 
appropriate number; if it is false, 
write F after the number. If you 
are not sure, leave the space 
blank. Please do not guess. I 
want only to get an idea of what 
we need to study about the tele- 
phone. This test will not affect 
your grade in any way.” 

Such sentences as the following 
are then presented. 


Ewing Galloway 


1. Some cities do not have tele- 
phone poles and wires above the 
ground. 

2. The telephone is a great help 
to farmers. 

3. Sleet hinders telephone service. 
4. Dial telephones are used chief- 
ly in rural districts. 

§. More than half the world’s 
telephones are in England. 

6. The miner helps us to have 
telephones. 

7. The telephone is a timesaver. 
8. When you are using a tele- 
phone and are “cut off,” the per- 
son who placed the call should 
keep the receiver at his ear and 
the other person should hang up 
until the connection is restored. 
9. When you talk on the tele- 
phone, you should place your 
mouth against the mouthpiece so 
as to be more easily heard. 

10. The telephone helps to keep 
our airways safe. 

11. Pictures cannot be sent by 
telephone. 

12. Ships do not have telephones. 
13. We can talk to countries 
across the ocean by telephone. 
14. Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone. 


Courtesy, speed, and accuracy are characteristic of the tele- 
phone operator who completes your local or long-distance call. 
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PROBLEM SETTING 


The purpose of this period is to 
organize and state definite prob- 
lems concerning the telephone. 

The teacher and pupils, work- 
ing together, set up such prob- 
lems as the following. 

1. How did Bell come to invent 
the first practical telephone? 

2. What were the first telephones 
like? 

3. Of what materials is the tele- 
phone made? 

4. From what regions do these 
materials come? 

§. What information do we get 
from a telephone directory? 

6. How does the telephone help 
each of us? 

7. What is the correct way to use 
the telephone? 

8. How do we use dial tele- 
phones? 

9. What are some hindrances to 
good telephone service? 

10. What other countries help to 
make our telephones? 

11. How do daily newspapers 
depend upon the telephone? 

12. How does the telephone help 
in case of floods and fires? 

13. How does the telephone help 
keep our airways safe? 

14. How does the telephone aid 
an announcer broadcasting the 
time over the radio? 

15. What is an electrophone? 
16. What telephone service is 
found on ships? 

17. Can pictures be sent by tele- 
phone? 

18. In what country do we find 


- most of the telephones? 


19. Why is it important to know 
when telephones are busiest? 

20. When do the men and wom- 
en in the armed forces use tele- 
phones? 

These problems may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard and left 
until the unit has been completed, 
or they may be copied by the pu- 
pils into their notebooks. Some 
teachers like to print problems on 
a sheet of tagboard. 


STUDY 


At this time the children gath- 
er material to use in solving the 
problems that have been set up. 

The pupils are free to use books 
in the room library at all times, 
and at a regular hour each day 
they look for additionai material 
in the school library. 

If possible, the teacher ar- 
ranges for a lineman to come to 
the school (Continued on page 45) 
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PARADE 
SNOW MEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ISABEL McWILLIAMS 


sane 


ype of snow men strung on 

~ cords along the blackboard or 
across windows are effective room 
decorations. They can be very sim- 
ple, but endless possibilities for elabo- 
ration will occur to girls and boys 
when they start making them. They 
will want to dress up the snow men 
in gay scarfs and rakish headgear, 
give them snow bases, gnd mount 
them on snowy backgrounds. 

SNE Pasted-on hats are funnier if they 

ty are varied in kind and color—top 

hats, bowlers, tall dunce caps, clown 


~ 


be Se hats, berets, and so on—and are 
tess perched at happy-go-lucky angles on 
Be the snow men’s heads. Children de- 


light in adding accessories, such as a 
pipe, a flag, a snow shovel. 

A flat, two-dimensional effect is 
always good, but if a little blue or 
green shading is done (with the side 
of a crayon stub), it will add solidity 
and emphasize the whiteness of the 
snow man’s allover complexion. 
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LAPEL ORNAMENT FELT 


FOR ALL GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


. i MAKE this goose for your lapel, you will need scraps of felt 
from an old hat, bright-colored yarn, bits of cotton or 
scraps of cloth for stuffing, paper, pencil, darning needle, scis- 
sors, and a small safety pin. 

If three geese are desired to decorate a dress or a blouse, it is 
effective to make them in different sizes. A procession of geese 
may parade across the garment, the largest one leading. 

First draw a pattern of the goose, carefully observing the 
proportions of the neck and the body, and then cut it out. Lay 
the pattern on a double thickness of the felt, trace around the 
pattern with a colored crayon, and cut. The two pieces may 
be cut separately if desired. 

Embroider the eye on each piece with the yarn. Put the two 
pieces together, and, beginning at the head, overcast the edges 
with the yarn. Before finishing the overcasting, stuff the body 
loosely with bits of cotton or scraps of cloth. Completely cover 
the bill and the feet with yarn. Finally, sew a small safety pin 
on the back. 

Using the same pattern, a number of geese may be cut out of - 
wood or cardboard for a sand-table scene. Someone may wish 
to draw a border of geese to decorate the blackboard. 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR DOLLS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


LE gee wooden or paper spoons, combined with tan 
and blue construction paper, pupils can make sol, 
dier and sailor dolls, usable as place cards, party favors, 
or program decorations. Since uniformity is desirable, 
because of the nature of the subiéct, téace ‘the patterns 
given here. Draw lines in pencil, and then in ink, and 


cut out. For white details, ugg whjte, temipera Pent 
Tint faces (the bowls of the sppens).agd hands pale or- 
ange. Put in features with ink..:-Ghie-thé syit and the 
hat on the spoon. To make a place card, fasten a stand- 
ard on the back; to attach the figure to a program fold- 


er, insert a cord between the tip of the spoon and the cap. 
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WINTER SPORTS PICTURES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


HILDREN like to draw winter pictures 

of girls and boys in the snow. The 
compositions here may stimulate them to 
try original ones. Third-graders and ad- 
vanced second-graders will receive the 
most help from these particular pictures, 
although they are useful for a larger grade 
range. First-grade pupils may draw the 


. side-view faces curved without trying to 


suggest nose and mouth. 

The teacher who is not too insistent up- 
on correct proportions and careful draw- 
ing of parts of the body will get freer and 
more rhythmic results from her pupils. If 
children can portray something resem- 
bling the right action in these figures they 
are doing exceptionally well. 


In snow pictures we should encourage 
the children to use pure black for some of 
the clothes to contrast with the whiteness 
of the snow. Colors like yellow, pale 
blue, and pale green do not stand out so 
prominently in a snow picture as dark 
green, violet, deep blue, rich red, and 
brown. Occasionally a yellow-haired girl 
or a brilliant yellow scarf will add life to 
a picture, but the deep, rich, dark tones 
are needed most. 

Dark evergreen trees, and black or dark 
red or brown bare trees help to emphasize 
the light and dark patterns. A snow 
scene can take a deeper blue sky than a 
summer scene. A deep blue sky often 
adds richness to a snow picture. 


The peasant caps and hoods which are 
so popular for girls at present add charm- 
ing touches to a snow scene, for an inter- 
esting design of many colors can be made 
in the cap or hood. Mittens and stockings 
can also have pleasing designs. Scarfs 
blowing in the wind when children are 
sliding, skiing, or skating put a feeling of 
motion into a picture. 

Some children mix a little blue paint 
with the white paint to give ice a faint 
blue tinge so that it will be just a little 
different from the snow. In a picture 
containing more than one hill, mix a little 
blue with the white on one hill and a little 
yellow or violet with the white on another 
hill. This gives variety. 
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Children need help in composition. 
They have a tendency to draw people too 
small, leaving much space. Of the pic- 
tures on the opposite page, the upper left 
one shows a successful device for filling 
space. Draw heads and shoulders of sev- 
eral children close up. The curved lines of 
the eyes show they are looking down. If 
pupils draw a large mouth too close to the 
chin, point out that drawing the mouth 
small will make the child look pretty. 

In this same picture we see a small awk- 
ward child in the distance. This will chal- 
lenge pupils to draw some comic figures. 
Studying this picture will show children 
how to make persons who are far away 
smaller and higher up in the picture. 
They will have much fun putting colors 
and designs in the scarf and making it 
whirl around. 

In the upper right picture the child on 
the sled is drawn large in the composi- 
tion. Notice the icicles hanging from the 
roof of the house. The children will take 
pleasure in drawing them. A large col- 
ored house adds richness to the snow scene. 


The child’s cap and stockings furnish an 
excellent opportunity for drawing origi- 
nal designs. 

In the lower left picture, the new thing 
to learn is how to draw the girl and boy 
skating together. The nearer one is made 
first. The one behind is filled in with 
contrasting colors to identify the legs and 
arms of each. The figures in the distance 
can be drawn thin to indicate the action. 

The fourth picture shows skiers climb- 
ing a hill. The evergreen trees help to add 
a dark tone. Houses could be drawn in 
place of the trees. Some children may 
want to draw fences and snow men, but 
the fences and snow. men don’t. add 


enough dark rich arezs to balance‘ the: 


~The | 


dark and light in the compositjgn.. 
clothes, of course, carn be filled - in’ with 
rich colors. 

At the left above we see -a 
down the hill on skis. She leans forward 
to keep her balance. Here again the house 
adds a rich, dark area. 

In the coasting picture, the nearer girl 
is drawn large to make a good composi- 


tion. Balance is preserved by two smaller 
figures. Since there is so much snow in 
the picture, the sky is filled in dark. 

In the lower left picture Barbara and 
Clifford are piling up balls to build a 
snow fort. Since the little house lies over 
the edge of the hill, the lower part of it is 
hidden. This picture has in it some bare 
trees. Many pictures can be improved by 
adding bare trees here and there. Paint 
them black, gray, brown, greenish gray, 
bluish gray, dark red, orange-brown, or 
any dull color. You will find your pic- 
tures more interesting when a number of 
different colors are used in the tree trunks. 

In the lower right picture the children 
are rolling snowballs. Tom has already 


_made his large, but he is making it even 


Eva hasn’t been working on hers 
It is still rather small. The 
When you paint a 


larger. 
very long. 
snow man looks on. 


picture and have snowflakes in the air, this 
suggestion may help you. Make very pale 
blue or pale violet snowflakes on the white 
snow to make the flakes show. 
on last of all. 


Put them 
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= FOR ALL GRADES 
Sa LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
. QUARED paper, either a commercial product or that | —- 
made by the pupils themselves, is helpful in creating 
designs. Those on this page are examples of designs 
which could be used on invitations, programs, greeting 
£ cards, and soon. They could also be used as decorations 
Ce. for boxes, book ends, book jackets, and end papers for 
ape books. There are limitless ways of varying the designs 
eat and many effective uses for them. The teacher might [| _ 
ee rule off a section of the blackboard and draw in one or 
fam more of these designs, erasing the unnecessary lines to 
ea show her pupils the effect to be achieved when they draw 
ae designs on squared paper and then trace them onto plain 
oa paper. In choosing color schemes, the color chart should 
Pam ——— be utilized. A reason for learning complementary and 
om analogous colors becomes apparent. Interesting uses of 
ts the tints and shades of one color can be worked out. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


A BOOK OF WINTER SCENES 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


HEN the lower grades study the 
\4 winter season they can make a 
book of outdoor scenes for their room 
library. Manila paper 12” x 18” would 
be a good size for the pages. The letter- 
ing can be done with wax crayon. As 
an aid in keeping the lines straight, a 
strip of tagboard can be laid across the 
page and held in place by a paper clip 
on each side. 

The pictures can be painted with 
tempera paint, drawn with wax cray- 
on, or made with cut paper. Of course 
the children will want to plan their 
own - illustrations and compose the 
phrases or the sentences to describe the 
pictures. These sample pages are sug- 
gestive only of the subject matter 
which might appear in such a book. 
The motif on the cover may be a pair 
of ice skates, a downy woodpecker, a 
snow man, or some other object that 
is appropriate for the season. Instead 


SOME BIRDS ARE HERE 
IN WINTER. 2. 


THE TREES ARE BARE. 
IT IS WINTER. 


of a fringe of icicles, snowflakes may be 
dotted over the cover. 

The illustrations shown here are 
made of cut paper. The winter birds 
are on a bare branch, but an evergreen 
bough would be suitable. A blue jay, a 
cardinal, or a woodpecker would be 
more colorful than the chickadees. 

- The bare trees are silhouetted against 
a pale yellow sky. The nearer tree is 


black and the others are gray, with 
white for snow. A dull violet would be 
a good color for the trees, using a light- 
er value for the farther group. This 
panel is so light in color that it is 
mounted on gray paper, the color of 
the distant trees, for contrast with the 
color of the page itself. 

Use very thin paper to cut the snow 
crystals, and mount them on a dark 
blue or a violet panel. Be sure that they 
have six sides, points, or angles. 

The evergreen trees show off against 
a blue sky. Instead of the snow-laden 
branches there may be falling flakes. 

Many other variations are possible for 
all of these pictures. Some night scenes 
should be included to add interest to 
the book. 

Punch holes in the left margin of 
each sheet, assemble the pictures, place 
between the covers, and tie with strong 
cord to complete the book. 


NOW RAIN IS SNOW. 
ITAS WINTER. 


SOME TREES ARE GREEN 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


JENNIE M. HAVER 


DESIGNING 


Helping Teacher, Rural Schools, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 
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_ snowflake man.” 


I T’s snowing!” shouted Jack, as he burst into 
the schoolroom one cold winter morning. 

“T am so glad,” said his teacher, as she smiled 
at him. “I have a surprise for you.” 

“For all of us?” questioned the other pupils. 

“Yes, for all,” she answered, as she took from 
her desk a piece of black velvet and a power- 
ful reading glass. “Should you like to catch 
some snowflakes and look at them under the 
reading glass?” she asked. 

The children and their teacher caught the 
snowflakes on the velvet, and under the micro- 
scopic lens many, for the first time, saw the 
beautiful shapes of the snow crystals. They 
studied the varied designs—the six-pointed 
stars, the flowered rosettes, the inlaid hexagons 
—noting that while almost every design had 
six sides or angles, there were a few triangles. 

When the class returned to the schoolroom, 
the teacher told her pupils about Wilson A. 
Bentley, who was known to his neighbors in 
the small town of Jericho, Vermont, as “the 
One Christmas when he was 
a young boy he asked his parents for a camera 
and a powerful magnifying lens. He fitted the 
lens to his camera, caught a snowflake, and 
took its picture. This was the start of his hob- 
by of photographing snow crystals, and for al- 
most fifty years he collected falling snowflakes 
and rushed them to his microscopic camera be- 
fore they melted. He made nearly five thou- 
sand photographs of snow crystals, and no 
two were exactly alike. Photographs of about 
twenty-four hundred different snowflakes ap- 
pear in his book, Svow Crystals. This book is 
used by artists who want new designs for jew- 
elry, textiles, church windows, and so on. 

After telling the story, the teacher asked the 
children, “Would you like to make snowflake 
designs?” She distributed sheets of typewriter 
paper and asked each child to draw four large 
circles on his sheet and then cut out the circles. 
She demonstrated as she gave the following 
simple directions: “Fold a circle in half, and 
the half circle in thirds. Next, cut out the de- 
sign for the snow crystal.” She held a beau- 
tiful six-pointed design before their eyes. 

When many designs had been cut, she 
showed the pupils how to mount them on 
brilliant-colored paper and then on a gray 
background. The finished designs were dis- 
played for class inspection. Like the real 
snowflakes, no two were alike, and all were 
marvelously beautiful to the eyes of the young 
artists. Some of the designs are shown here. 

From this work, each child learned to ap- 
preciate the beauty of snowflakes, found how 
to make snow-crystal designs in any size, and 
was ready to carry out, independently, projects 
both at school and at home. These projects 
included blackboard borders, winter posters, 
window transparencies, greeting cards, designs 
for booklets and wrapping paper, favors for 
the table, and decorations for gift boxes. 
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| MISTER MOON 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


he Oh, | Mis-ter Moon,' Mis-ter Moon, I 


shall start up 
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THE PERFECT PEARL 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Act I 


(King and Queen ave seated on 
the throne. On the right stands 
Nurse holding a big baby doll, 
dressed in a long christening robe. 
Yellow Fairy and Red Fairy stand 
near ber, looking at the baby.) 

RED FAIRY—The little Leona is 
indeed a beautiful princess, and 
I am proud to be her godmother. 
(Pauses.) Now what gift can | 
give that befits one so fair? 

YELLOW FAIRY—She is beauti- 
ful—a perfect pearl indeed. 

RED FAIRY (excitedly)—Ah, 
thank you, Yellow Fairy. 

YELLOW FAaIRY—-Why do you 
thank me? 

RED FAIRY—You gave me the 
idea for a gift—a perfect pearl. 
(Takes pearl from her pocket 
and hands it to King.) Here is 
a christening gift, sweet child, 
from your godmother Red Fairy. 
As long as she has this pearl, Your 
Majesty, she will grow more 
beautiful, more rich, and more 
wise with each passing day. 

KING—It is a fine gift. In 
behalf of my daughter, little 
Princess Leona, I thank you. 

rep FAIRY (holding up her 
hand)—Ah, but wait. I have 
not finished yet. Should she lose 
this pearl, then these three gifts— 
her beauty, her riches, her wis- 
dom—will disappear. 

QUEEN—We shall see that she 
never loses this perfect gem. 

YELLOw FAIRY (thoughtful- 
ly)—And now, what shall I give 
her? (Quickly.) Ah, yes, if she 
should lose this pearl, then my 
gift to her would be a kind and 
loving heart, a heart of gold. 

RED FAIRY (scornfully)—A 
stupid gift, my sister! But then, 
I suppose it is the best that you 
can do. Farewell, my precious 
child. (Stoops to kiss the baby.) 

YELLOW FAIRY—Farewell. 

(Yellow Fairy kisses baby; 
both fairies curtsy deeply to King 
and Queen and exit right.) 

QUEEN—That was a_ stupid 
gift. A kind and loving heart, 
indeed! Our child will have that 
anyway. And if she doesn’t what 
does it matter so long as she has 
beauty, riches, and wisdom? 

KING—Now I must see that 
this fair gem is set into her crown 
so that it cannot be lost. (Claps 
his hands.) 

THEO (entering left, bows)— 
Didst call me, sire? 

KING—Aye, that I did. Theo, 
take thou this jewel. Have it set 
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Girls and boys will enjoy this dramatization of a 
fairy tale by Topelius, famous nineteenth-century 
Finnish author who wrote many children’s stories. 


CHARACTERS 


KING MAID SERVANTS 
QUEEN DAHLIA 
NURSE THALIA 
RED PAIRY LEONA 
YELLOW PAIRY GOAT WOMAN 
PAGES PRINCE GREGORY 
THEO RUDOLPH 
LEO PRITIOFP 


SETTING 


Acts I, II, and IV take place in 
the throne room of a castle. All 
that is needed for this room is a 
large draped throne, with seats for 
King and Queen. In Act III, which 
shows a room in a hut, the throne 
is replaced by a board table, in cen- 
ter of stage, and two wooden chairs. 


into Princess Leona’s crown, and 
have it set so firmly that it can- 
not fall out and become lost. 

THEO (takes pearl) —Aye, sire, 
I hasten. And I myself will set 
it into the golden crown which 
has been made to fit no other 
head than the lovely Leona’s. 
( Exits.) 

NURSE (sings to the baby to 
the tune of “Rockaby, Baby” )— 
Rockaby, Baby, Princess so fair. 
Soon will thy crown be ready to 
wear, 
Thou shalt have: beauty, wisdom, 

That’s whatithe wee Red Fairy 
has fold. 

(Theo enters with a cushion on 
which rests the crown. He kneels 
and presents it to the King, who 
picks it up and examines it.) 

KING—Aye, it is firm. Thou 
hast done well. 

THEO—I thank thee, sire. 

KING—Go now, and fetch 
Dahlia and Thalia. Fetch also 
Leo, Rudolph, and Fritioff, for 
they shall help you guard the 
Princess all her days and nights, 
and woe betide you or them 


should anything befall the pearl 
or the Princess. (He steps down 
from throne and holds the crown 
against the head of the Princess.) 
Because the crown contains the 
fairy godmother’s gift, it will fit 
nobody except the Princess. 
QUEEN—And she shall grow in 
beauty, wealth, and wisdom. 


Act Il 


(The King and Queen are seat- 
ed on the throne. It is fifteen 
years later.) 

KING—No girl in all the world 
is more fair than our Leona. Her 
eyes sparkle like stars in the heav- 
ens, and when the sun shines up- 
on her hair it gleams like purest 
gold. 

QUEEN—Nor is there anyone 
more wise than she. People have 
come from everywhere to ask her 
questions, and she can answer all. 

KING—Aye, and her riches 
have increased tenfold, even as 
Red Fairy said. It is because of 
the pearl. (Sighs.) Yet she is 
proud and haughty. 

QUEEN (sadly)—I know. Yes- 
terday I admired the flowers in 
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the garden. She flew into a rage 
and trampled them beneath her 
feet. She said that nothing was 
beautiful except herself. It is 
not good. 

KING (shakes head sadly)—She 
is restless, too. 

QUEEN—Daily she pleads to 
go out through the gates into the 
park. 

KING (hastily)—It must not 
be. Then she would surely lose 
the pearl. She must remain in 
the palace garden. 

(Maid Servants and Pages en- 
ter, cowering. They prostrate 
themselves before the throne.) 

KING—What has happened? 

QUEEN (in alarm)—Princess 
Leona? Where is she? 

KING—Get up, all of you, and 
talk. Where is the Princess? 

THEO—Sire, she is gone. 

KING—Gone? 

LEO—Aye, when we refused to 
unlock the gate, she slapped us 
all, and ran, and climbed the 
wall. 

RUDOLPH—We hurried to un- 
lock the gates to follow her, but 
she had disappeared. 

FRITIOFF—She can run swiftly. 

DAHLIA—Sire, we will search 
the kingdom from end to end. 

KING—You shall all be thrown 
into the darkest dungeon. 

QUEEN—They cannot help to 
find her then. 

THALIA—N3ajy, sire, first let us 
search for her. Surely she can- 
not have gone too far. 

RUDOLPH—Prithee, sire, let us 
all search. After we find her, 
then throw us into the dungeon. 

KING—So be it, and heaven 
help you if you find her not. 


Act IiIl 


(Goat Woman stands at the ta- 
ble stirring something in a wood- 
-en bowl. Leona, barefooted and 
wearing a ragged dress, enters the 
hut. The room is draped in black. 
It is three years later.) 

GOAT WOMAN (chanting)— 
She was proud and haughty, 
Stubborn, too, and naughty. 
That is why she went astray. 
Princess, where are you today? 
She was proud and haughty, 
Stubborn, too, and naughty; 
But she will return some day, 
And be good and kind and gay. 

LEONA—What are you saying, 
good mother? If you are singing 
about the Princess Leona, she is 
dead. The King says so. That 
is why the kingdom is draped 
in black. (Continued on page 5!) 
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SELECTED VERSE to READ and LEARN 


TODAY 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Here hath been dawning another 
blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it slip use- 
less away? 

Out of Eternity this new day was 
born; 

Into Eternity, at night, will re- 
turn. 

Behold it aforetime no eye ever 

did; 

So soon it forever from all eyes 
is hid. 

Here hath been dawning another 
blue day: 

Think, wilt thou let it slip use- 
less away? 


THE THINKER 
BERTON BRALEY 


Back of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the 
thought; 
The thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker, 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the 
thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who 
knows; 
For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole 
Must go the brains of labor 
Which give the work a soul! 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 

There is the eye which scans 


them, 
Watching through stress and 
strain, 
There is the mind which plans 
them— 


Back of the brawn, the brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 

Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the 
schemer, 
The thinker who drives things 
through; 
Back of the job—the dreamer, 
Who's making the dream come 
true! 


ICE 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


When it is the winter time 
I run up the street 

And I make the ice laugh 
With my little feet— 

“Crickle, crackle, crickle, 
Crrreeet, crrreeet, crrreeet.” 


WELCOME, NEW YEAR 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


Hey, my lad, ho, my lad! 
Here’s a New Broom. 
Heaven’s your housetop 
And Earth is your room. 
Tuck up your shirtsleeves, 
There’s plenty to do— 
Look at the muddle 
That’s waiting for you! 


Dust in the corners 
And dirt on the floor, 
Cobwebs still clinging 
To window and door. 
Hey, my lad! ho, my lad! 
Nimble and keen— 
Here’s your New Broom, my lad! 
See you sweep clean. 


COUNTERS 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTIHI 


To think I once saw grocery 
shops 
With but a casual eye 
And fingered figs and apricots 
As one who came to buy! 


To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas swayed in rain, 

And often looked at oranges 
Yet never thought of Spain! 


And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the tea— 
For grocery shops were grocery 
shops, 
Not hemispheres to me! 


THE FALLING STAR 


SARA TEASDALE 


I saw a star slide down the sky, 

Blinding the north as it went by, 

Too burning and too quick to 
hold, 

Too lovely to be bought or sold, 

Good only to make wishes on 

And then forever to be gone. 


FROST-WORK 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


These winter nights, against my 
window pane 

Nature with busy pencil draws 
designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine 
spray of pines, 

Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic 
vines, 

Which she will make when sum- 
mer comes again— 

Quaint arabesques in argent, flat 
and cold, 

Like curious Chinese etchings. 
By and by, 

Walking my leafy garden as of 
old, 

These, frosty fantasies shall charm 
my eye 

In azure, damask, emerald, and 
gold. 


Note: “The Thinker” is used by per- 
mission of the copyright owner, Berton 
Braley. “Ice” is from Everything and 
Anything, by Aldis; permission, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. “Welcome, New Year” 
is from Come Christmas, by Farjeon; 
copyright, 1927, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
“Counters” is from Compass Rose, by 
Coatsworth; copyright, 1929, Coward- 
McCann, Inc.' “The Falling Star” is 
from Teasdale’s Stars Tonight; copy- 
right, The Macmillan Co. “Frost-Work” 
is from Aldrich’s Poetical Works, Vol. 
I; courtesy, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


SLEIGH RIDE 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


WORDS BY MADGE GRIFFIN 


Cy 


Jump in - to the sleigh, Crack the whip, just so; 


Now we ride a - way, 
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O’er the glis - t’ning snow. 
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Oh, what fun to 
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Sleigh bells may be used in the “‘jingle-jangle’’ measures. 
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WISE 


OWL 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


CHARACTLRS 


woo-Hoo—A BLUP JAY 
baby owl. TRER SPARROW 
MOTHER OWL CHICKADEE! 
PATHER OWL SNOW BIRD 
CHATTERBOX— OTHER BIRUS— 
A squirrel. As desired. 
FLOPPITY EARS— MARY—Sister. 
A rabbit. pitt—Brother. 


CosTUMES 

The play can be given without 
costumes, since the characters 
tell who they are. If costumes 
are used, the birds wear colored 
hoods with attached beaks, colored 
capes, and dark stockings without 
Chatterbox and Floppity 
Ears wear cotton flannel suits 
that cover them completely. The 
attached hoods have character 
istic cars. Suitable tails are at- 
tached. The squirrel’s costume is 
rust-colored; the rabbit's white. 
Mary and Bill wear snow suits. 


shoes. 


SETTING 

A low stone wall, with imita- 
tion snow on it, extends across 
the back of the stage. A wooded 
hillside covered with snow can be 
shown on a_ backdrop. — This 
should be at least four feet be- 
hind the wall. The space in 
front of the wall is covered with 
1 sheet to represent the ground 
covered with snow. 


(The ouls stand on stools be- 
hind the wall, so that they appear 
to be perched on it. Woo-hoo is 
between his mother and father.) 

woo-HOO (leaning over ¢o, sce 
whether his mother and father 
are awake)—W00-00-ho0-00-00! 
Isn't it time to wake up? 

MOTHER OWL (sfrefching and 
flapping her wings) —Yes, little 
one, we should wake up. The 
wind has stopped blowing, but 
see how deep the snow has fallen. 
W 

woo-100—Please don’t call 
me “little one” all the time, 
Mother. I’m not a baby any 
more, and it’s time someone 
around here noticed how wise 
I've grown. 

rATHER owt (stretching his 
wings) — Who-00-000-ha-ha-ha- 
ha! It takes a long, long time to 
become really wise, Son. You 
have a lot to learn. 

woo-Hoo—Well, I should just 
like to show you how much I al- 
ready know. 

MOTHER OWL—Look, Son, here 
comes Chatterbox Squirrel. I 
wonder what news he has for us. 

FATHER OWL—Who-00-00-ha- 
ha-ha-ha! (Chatterbox enters.) 
Hello there, Chatterbox. 
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CHUATTERBOX (speaking so fast 
that he cannot be understood )— 
The owls are having a meeting 
in the north woods tonight, and 
you and Mrs. Owl are invited to 
come. Also I want to ask you— 

FATHER OWL—Wait a minute! 
You are chattering too fast. 
(Gets down from wall and goes 
over to Chatterbox, patting bim 
on the shoulder.) There— Now 
try to go more slowly. 

CHATTIRBOX—The owls are 
meeting tonight in the north 
You and Mrs. Owl are 
supposed to go. 

MOTHER OW1—If we both go, 
there would be no one here to 
help our forest friends if they 
needed advice. 

woo-HOO—I could help them. 
I'm sure I could. Please, let me 
try! 

FATHER owt—Yes, think 
you could try. Of course, you 
aren't really wise yet, but you 
have to learn some time. 

woo-100 (fluttering down 
from the wall and flapping bis 
wings happily )—Woo-hoo-o-o! 
Woo-hoo-o0-0-o! I'm going to be 
the wise owl of the stone wall 
today! 

CHATTERBOX—Before I go I'd 
like to ask you about my acorns. 

FATHER owt—What, is the 
matter with your acorns? 

cCHATTERBOX (sadly shaking 
his head)—\ don't know where 
they are. I put them away last 
summer for just such a cold day 
as this. And now they are gone. 

MOTHER OW1—Let’'s see what 
Woo-hoo can suggest. Here is a 
chance to show us how wise you 
are, Woo-hoo. 

woo-Hoo—Oh, that is too 
easy. Just tell me what tree you 
slept in last summer, Chatterbox. 

CHATTERBOX—W hy, it was the 
big black oak tree by the pond. 
Of course! I remember now. I 
buried the acorns in the ground 
around the bottom of that tree. 
Oh, thank you for helping me 
think of them. (Leaves stage.) 

MOTHER oOwt—Well done, 
Woo-hoo! I think you will get 
along alone all right. Shall we go 
now, Father? (Gets down from 
wall.) 

FATHER OWL—Yes. It’s your 
wall till we get back, Woo-hoo. 
Good-by and good luck, Son. 

(Father and Mother Oul run 
off stage, flapping their wings.) 


woods. 
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woo-HOo (geting up on the 
wall again)—Good-by, Mother. 
Good-by, Father. Don’t hurry 
too much to get back. 

FLOPPITY EARS (enfers very 
quictly)—I just heard the news. 
So you are going to be the wise 
owl on the wall now! 

woo-1100—Oh, hello, Floppity 
Ears Rabbit. I didn’t hear you. 

FLOpPITy EARS—That is be- 
cause I have to go softly these 
days. Mr. Fox has been so hun- 
gry lately that he has been after 
me. 

w'00-HOO—Mr. Fox is a sly old 
fellow. You must watch out. 

PLOPPITY FARS—On my way 
here I heard that the birds are 
coming to sce you. They hope 
that you cap tell them where 
they can find something to eat. 
The things they usually eat are 
covered with snow and ice. 


woo-Hoo—Oh! Oh! that wil] 
be a hard question to answer, 
And if I can’t tell them, nobody 
will give two hoots for what we 
owls know. (Gets off wall and 
begins pacing up and down.) 

rloprrry rars—Surely, you 
can think of something. 

woo0-1100—Do you suppose 
birds could eat the bark of trees 
as you do when you can’t find 
anything else? 

FLopPity FARS—No, I’m sure 
that wouldn’t work. It’s all | 
can do to pull the bark off, and 
birds don’t have sharp teeth such 
as I have. 

woo-Hoo (cocks his head *to 
listen, and then hops up to bis 
perch on the wall)—Here they 
come! I don’t know what to tell 
them, Floppity Ears. 

(Birds come hopping on stage, 


twittering.) (Continued on page 46) 


LOST YESTERDAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


(The scene is an open road. 
On a tree stump sits an old man 
drawing designs on the ground 
with bis cane. Enter a boy, evi- 
dently looking for something.) 

MAN—Hello, there! What's 
your hurry? 

poy—I am looking for some- 
thing. Oh, I must find it! 

MAN—What is it you are look- 
ing for? It must have been im- 
portant, judging by the way its 
loss has upset you. 

poy—lIt important. 
find it. 

MAN—Well, my lad, what was 
it? Perhaps I can help you. 

soy—I'm looking for yester- 
day. 

MAN—Yesterday? 

noy—Yes, yes, please. There 
were so many things I wanted to 
do yesterday. 

MAN—My boy, yesterday is 
gone, forever. 

poy—Forever? 

MAN—Forever and ever and 
ever. 

poY—Then I can never find it? 

MAN—There is no use trying. 

soy—lI had planned on doing 
so many things, yesterday. 

MAN—But you will never do 
them, if you wait for yesterday. 

pory—And they were impor- 
tant, too! 


I must 


MAN—But you can do them 
today, if you buckle down. 

poy—I can? So many extra 
things, in just one day? 

MAN—Were there so many? 

soy—I should say there were. 
I had homework to do in arith- 
metic, and geography, and spell- 
ing. I meant to shovel the walk 
for Mother, and fix a sled for my 
younger brother, and help my sis- 
ter learn to skate. 

MAN—That sounds like a lot 
of work for one boy! 

Boy—Not so much! I could 
have done it if I had only got 
started, but I guess I loafed. 

MAN—Played basketball until 
it was too late to fix the sled? 

poy—W ell— 

MAN—Came home from the 
movies too tired to do your home- 
work? 

poy—W hy— 

MAN—Not so eager to shovel 
the walk? Always putting off 
until tomorrow what should be 
done today? 

poY—That’s it, I guess. 

MAN—Now you come tearing 
up here, at top speed, looking for 
yesterday, so as to get all these 
things done? Well, well, well! 

poy—It was foolish of me. 
And how am I going to get them 
done, now? (Continued on page 48) 
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MINNIE AND MOUSIE 


A HEALTH PLAY FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH HOWES ARDUSER 


Teacher, Second Grade, Prospect Hill School, 
Pelham Manor, New York 


ANNOUNCER (in front of the 
curtain)—Our class is going to 
give a play about two white mice 
named Minnie and Mousie. The 
play is partly true and partly 
make-believe. For example, it is 
true that certain foods are very 
important in the diet of mice and 
people, but in this play the time 
covered and the gains and losses 
of the mice are not scientifically 
accurate. When the play opens, 
the mice have been in the school- 
room only a day. It is nighttime. 
Minnie and Mousie are talking 
about what interests them most. 
That of course is food! They are 
worrying because one of them is 
not going to get any milk. 


Act I (Evening, January 8) 


Mousie—Eck! Eek! Eek! I like 
milk! I hope they aren’t going 
to choose me for the water diet! 

MINNIE—Eek! Eek! What stu- 
pidity!’ The children shouldn’t 
have to “sperryment”’ to find out 
that milk makes them strong and 
helps them to grow. Everybody 
knows that! What’s the use of 
all this “‘sperryment,” Mousie? 
(Tears paper with teeth.) 

MOUSIE—Stop tearing paper, 
Minnie! You always do it when 
you are cross. A perfect lady 
never loses her temper. 

MINNIE—AIll right! All right! 
But I still don’t see any reason 
for the “sperryment.” 

MoUSIE—“Experiment” is the 
word, not “sperryment.” I'll ex- 
plain to you. Many girls and 
boys don’t want to eat what’s 
good for them. Sometimes they 
object to drinking milk, even 
when their mothers tell them how 
important it is. Now, if one of 


‘us is fed milk and whole-wheat 


bread and the other is fed water 
and whole-wheat bread for six 
weeks, the children can tell by 
our weight and appearance which 
diet is more healthful. After 
that they will drink their milk. 
MINNIE—I_ understand _per- 
fectly. If I don’t get any milk 
for six weeks, I'll weigh exactly 
nothing. What’s more, I'll be a 
DEAD MOUSE. (Tears paper.) 
MOUSIE—Stop tearing that pa- 
per! It makes me nervous. The 
experiment won’t kill you. Good 
night, Minnie. (Goes fo sleep.) 
MINNIE (disgustedly)—That 
mouse would go to sleep if this 
room were full of cats. She never 
worries. (Plaintively.) Oh, dear. 
I hope I shan’t have to be the 
water mouse! (Lies down.) 


The humor in this play will help more than many 
daily lessons to fix in the minds of the pupils 
nutrition facts gleaned from experimentation. 


Berry 


Act II (Morning, January 9) 


(Curtain opens. Minnie and 
Mousie are asleep in their cages. 
Mousie awakes, rubs eyes.) 

MousIE (calling to Minnie)— 
Wake up, you sleepy rodent! 
The children are coming! 

MINNIE (rubbing her eyes and 
stretching) RODENT? What’s 
a rodent? Are you calling me 
names? 

(Children enter.) 

ROBERT (at blackboard, reads 
aloud)—January 8: Mousie, 46 
grams; Minnie, 35 grams. 

GEORGE—Maybe we ought to 
put Mousie on the water diet 
because she weighs more than 
Minnie. 

HELEN—That’s a good idea. 

(Children go to their seats and 
begin to work. Mice squeak.) 

MouSIE—Minnie, did you hear 
that? I’m to be the water mouse! 
It’s terrible! (Tears paper.) 


MINNIE—Mousie, calm your- 
self. Now it’s my turn to say, 
“Stop tearing that paper!” Re- 
member, “No lady loses her tem- 
per.” You yourself said that the 
experiment wouldn’t kill us, you 
know. 

MOUSIE—Keep quiet. 

ALICE—Listen to Minnie and 
Mousie squeak! 

CHARLES—That’s Mousie tear- 
ing the paper in her cage. She 
acts as though she were angry. 

MousIE—Angry! I’m furious. 
I'd like to tear up all the paper in 
the world. (Continues to.tear up 
paper as curtain closes.) 


ActIII (Afternoon, January 26) 


(Miss Beech and children are 
gathered about the cages. Chil- 
dren are wearing hats and coats.) 

MISS BEECH—Look at Mousie 
hiding under her slice of bread! 

yamMEs—She looks as though 
she were getting ready for a war. 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER CHARLES 
MOUSIE JAMES 
MINNIE MARTHA 
ROBERT DORIS 
GEORGE PAUL 
HELEN MISS BEECH 
ALICE 


CosTUMES 


Minnie and Mousie wear white 
sleeper-style garments to which are 
attached mouselike heads that resem- 
ble elongated parka hoods. The chil- 
dren’s faces can be seen. Miss Beech 
wears a tailored suit, and the rest of 
the characters wear school clothes. 


SETTING 


The stage is arranged like a class- 
room. At right center are cages for 
Minnie and Mousie. The pupils’ desks 
are at the left. A blackboard is at 
the back. The following chart is 
written on it: 


DATE MOUSIE MINNIE 
Jan. 8 46 grams 3§ grams 
Before Act III, the following is added: 
Jan. 15 45 grams 38 grams 
Jan. 22. 43 grams 40 grams 


Also on the blackboard is written: 
“Today is January 26.” Before Act 
IV, the following is added. 


Jan. 29 40 grams 45 grams 
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MARTHA—She looks the way 


‘Mickey Mouse did when he was 


a bandit hiding behind a rock. 

MOUSIE (fearing paper)—If 
only I were a bandit! I'd like to 
fight everybody! 

MINNIE—I can see now why 
girls and boys who don’t drink 
milk have such bad dispositions. 

poris—Oh, look at Minnie! 
She has her front paws and face 
in the milk. Now she is rubbing 
her face with her paws. She cer- 
tainly likes milk. She uses it in- 
side and out. 

PAUL—Maybe she is trying to 
be beautiful. 

MIss BEECH—A long time ago 
ladies used to take baths in milk. 
They thought it would make 
them beautiful. 

(The children laugh and leave. 
They call good-by to one another 
and to Miss Beech. She exits.) 

MOUSIE (tearing paper )—Eek! 
Eek! I'd just like to have a 
chance to drink some milk. Be- 
lieve me, I wouldn’t waste it by 
washing my face in it. The idea 
of an ugly mouse like you, trying 
to be beautiful! Not even milk 
could make you good-looking! 

MINNIE (im teasing, singsong 
tone )—Mousie is jealous! Mousie 
is jealous! 

MOUSIE—Well, I have a plan to 
make these people feed me milk. 

MINNIE (excitedly)—-What is 
it? What is it? Tell me! 

MousIE—You'll find out the 
next time they put their hands in 
my cage. 


Act IV (Morning, January 29) 


MIss BEECH—Three weeks ago 
we began feeding milk to one 
mouse and water to the other. 
_— and Minnie look very dif- 

rent. Can you tell me how? 

(Children raise their hands.) 

ROBERT—Minnie is bigger. 

GEORGE—Her fur is nicer. 

HELEN—I think her disposi- 
tion is better. 

(All laugh.) 

MousIE--Oh, is that so! Well, 
no wonder. 

MISS BEECH—What has made 
Minnie bigger? Why is her coat 
nicer and her disposition better 
than Mousie’s? 

ALL—Because she drinks milk! 

MISS BEECH—Alice, will you 
please read the first and last en- 


tries on the chart, and explain its .° 


meaning. 
ALICE (reads aloud)—January 
8: Mousie, 46 grams; Minnie, 35 


grams. (Continued on page 50) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 2 


VARYING CLASSWORK 

CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 

F a teacher is so fortunate as 
I to have plenty of blackboard 
space in her room, she might like 
to use the following plan. Draw 
chalk lines vertically to divide 
the blackboard into a dozen or 
When the writing, 
drawing, or spelling period ar- 
rives, assign one group to work 
at the blackboard while the rest 
work at After a 
The 
pupils gain ease and assurance in 
working at the blackboard, and 


their seats. 


while, alternate the groups. 


they also have an opportunity to 
establish standards by judging the 
work of their classmates. Any 
outstanding piece of work may 
remain on the blackboard for the 
rest of the day. Much can_ be 


learned from good models, 


SAVING CARDBOARDS 


AMY KING 


N A large box in one corner of 
I the room we keep cereal boxes 
for the cardboard they provide. 
When a pupil finishes an assign- 
ment, he may carefully cut the 
boxes apart and sort the pieces 
according to weight, color, and 
size. These pieces make excel- 
lent auxiliary material for hand- 
work periods and for pupils who 
finish assignments ahead of others 
in the class. The heavier pieces 
are prized by builders of small 
model airplanes. 


IMPROVEMENT SHEET 


MARGARET TOWLE 


acH of our pupils makes an 
Improvement Sheet for list- 
ing the ways in which he needs to 
improve. The teacher and he are 
the only ones who see the sheet 
unless he wants others to see it. 
There may be such entries as “I 
am too careless with my writing,” 
“I forget to brush my teeth,” “I 
need to read more and better.” 
Every week the teacher goes 
over each pupil's list with him to 
check his progress. Many good 
habits are formed and undesirable 
ones overcome. The teacher may 
find it profitable to keep such a 
self-check list for herself, also. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have vou send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


‘Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


CHEER-UP NOTES 


SISTER M. EVANGELISTA 


PON request, the children of 
U my second grade brought to 
school many used greeting cards 
of all kinds. From these we cut 
out colorful and cheery pictures. 
Whenever a child was sick for 
any length of time, the class took 
delight in preparing little letters 
from these odds and ends. 

Small pieces of colored con- 
struction paper were distributed. 
Each child received one or two 
pictures and was asked to make 
up acard. Necessary little touch- 
es and greetings were put on with 
crayon. 

The notes were arranged in a 
circle on the lid of a box, and in 
the center was placed a bouquet, 
a bag of candy, or a dressed-up 
lollipop. This remembrance was 
a delightful surprise for the sick 
child, and it provided pleasant 
seatwork for his fellow pupils. 


WALL MOTTOES 


HTAROLD ROLSETH 


TTRACTIVE wall mottoes may 
be made from alphabet noo- 
dles and odd pieces of wood. My 
art class demonstrated the possi- 
bilities. Each pupil first selected 
a favorite motto, or a quotation 
from a famous person. Orange 
crates furnished the wood. This 
was cut to a length suitable for 
the quotation selected. Most pu- 
pils made rectangles, but a few 
preferred ovals or circles. The 
wood was sanded and stained, and 
the noodles were attached to it 
with transparent glue to spell out 
the motto.» When the glue had 
dried, the plaque was given a coat 
of white shellac, and holes were 
drilled near the top so it could be 
hung on the wall. 

One eighth-grade boy did a 
beautiful piece of work, placing 
the entire Gettysburg Address on 
a large wooden shield. 


A SNOW SCENE FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Woodrow Wilson Grammar School, Oxnard, California 


Suggested colors: white snow and snow man, red hat, dark green trees, vellow house. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
MILDRED F. ANDERSON 


HEN our eighth-grade pu- 
pils were studying the 
presidents of the United States, 
they illustrated the events of each 
administration on drawing paper 
12” x 18”. Each sheet carried a 
picture of one of the presidents 
and a list of the most important 
events of his administration. The 
completed sheets in such a collec- 
tion may be placed in chronolog- 
ical order above the blackboard 
or made into a booklet. 


MOTIVATE WRITING 


MARION LUTZ 


RITING compositions is of- 

\4 ten a dreaded task, but it 
ought not to be. I leave a varie- 
ty of colored pictures, taken from 
magazines, in a place where pupils 
have free access to them. Each 
child selects a picture that appeals 
to him, not letting the others 
know what it is. This provides 
the theme for his composition. 
Afterward, he reads to the class 
what he has written and they try 
to guess which picture he chose. 


SEATWORK CARDS 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


HE teacher who has several 
grades or reading groups in 
her room is confronted with the 
problem of providing seatwork 


which beginning readers can do° 


without any supervision while she 
helps another group. I use self- 
help seatwork cards. 

On one side of a 3” x 114” 
card I print a noun from the 
basal preprimer—house, wagon, 
ball, tree, hat, or any other word 
which can be clearly illustrated— 
and on the opposite side I draw 
its picture. The cards are grouped 
into sets and exchanged so that 
each child has an opportunity to 
study every pack. When a pupil 
is ready, he is tested on the words. 

As a guide in keeping the cards 
always in order and ready for use, 
I cut off the upper left-hand cor- 
ner (if a card is upside down or 
incorrectly faced, that fact is im- 
mediately apparent). The pack 
is fastened with a rubber band. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
hnow how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 


Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Please tell me what, in your opinion, 
constitutes a really satisfactory grammar 
lesson. 


The principal criterion for a good 
grammar lesson is that it be of im- 
mediate help to a group of pupils in 
improving the use of words currently 
misused or in making sentence struc- 
ture more nearly correct. Grammar 
should be tied to the pupils’ emerging 
needs and should be so simple and so 
clearly presented that the pupils can 
see just how they can improve their 
own sentence structure and use of 
word forms. 


How can I correlate middle-grade Eng- 
lish with social studies as to review, 
dramatization, courtesy, criticism? 


The supplementary reading that 
parallels work done in a social-studies 
unit, for example, may be reviewed 
by individuals for the benefit of the 
group. Tales which are full of action 
may be dramatized. It matters not in 
the least whether such activities take 
place in the period devoted to the 
social studies or to English or wheth- 
er you combine the two periods. 

Any activities that help a pupil to 
become a better citizen or a better- 
adjusted personality may be consid- 
ered a part of the social studies. It is 
possible, therefore, to have discussions, 
demonstrations, reports, dramatiza- 
tions, and other speech experiences in 
English activities that will bear on 
courtesy. 

Children at the third- and fourth- 
grade levels are too young to carry 
much responsibility in criticism. They 
may tell what they like about the 
way another pupil told a story or 
acted in a play; they can rarely tell 
why. They may judge aspects or 
skills in speech or writing that have 
been emphasized and are thoroughly 
familiar; for instance, the posture or 
a speaker, his audibility, or the neat- 
ness and correctness of his written 
work. The teacher should be the wise 
and tactful critic. 

A good reference book for you to 
have is Part If of the Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society 
tor the Study of Education, entitled 
Teaching Language in the Elemen- 
tary School (Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; $2.00). 


Are some multiplication facts really 
more difficult than others, or do some 
simply need more emphasis? 


I think the difficulty of a fact or a 
table in multiplication is not an im- 
portant matter, but it is highly sig- 
nificant for the pupil to learn how to 
find any given product. This does 
not imply that the multiplication 
facts are not to be made automatic. 
They should be, but the automatic 
stage ought to be sought only after 
the pupil understands how each com- 
bination may be found in case he can- 
not give a habitual response. 

Even when the pupil understands 
the meaning of multiplication and 
how to derive any combination, there 
are a few facts which may be consid- 
ered demons, Chief among them are: 
6x 9,7x8,1x1,and3 x0. The 
first two with their reverses are the 
only multiplication products in the 
50's. When an incorrect answer is 
given, the products are almost always 
interchanged. The wrong answer for 
the fact, 1 x 1, is nearly always 2. 
The last example is representative of 
the entire group of zero combinations. 
The incorrect answer always given to 
the example, 3 x 0, is 3. If one of 
the zero combinations is known, all 
are known. 


Will you suggest some games which | 
can use to make my drill work in arith- 
metic more interesting? 


This question is often asked, and I 
always reply that I do not favor try- 
ing to create interest in arithmetic 
by introducing some device or game. 
When number is taught with mean- 
ing, real interest will result from the 
understanding of the work and from 
the insight which the pupils are cer- 
tain to get. 

When a game is used for drilling 
the combinations, speed and accuracy 
are the only objectives, whereas the 
chief objective should be meaning and 
understanding, followed by accuracy 
and speed. Give pupils real experiences 
and let them see the advantages of 
speed and accuracy in computations. 
They will be willing to do the neces- 
sary drill without resorting to arti- 
ficial games. If you want to play a 
game, forget number except as it is 
essential in playing the game. 


How can I have my three primary grades 
participate in one unit, when I am 
handicapped by our state curriculum? 


This problem can be successfully 
solved by rearranging the primary 
curriculum in a three-year outline, 
one third of which is covered each 
year. Permission to rearrange your 
curriculum in this way should be se- 
cured from your supervisor. The fol- 
lowing is such a breakdown of one 
curriculum. 

First Year —The Home. 

Neighborhood homes now and in 
earlier days. 

Homes in other lands—Eskimo, 
Mexican, jungle, primitive life. 
Second Year.—The Farm. 

Farms we know. 

Farming in other lands—Holland, 
China, Arabia, Switzerland. 

Early farmers—pastoral life and 
the Hebrews. 

Food—especially milk and bread. 
Third Ycar—Community Life. 

Neighborhood helpers. 

A near-by city. 

Indian life. 

Clothing—a cotton plantation and 
a sheep ranch. 


Please give me some suggestions for 
equipment which will enrich my teach- 
ing of geography. 


After a globe, which is indispen- 
sable of course, maps come to mind 
first—highway, railroad, and airplane 
maps; product maps; relief maps. 

Display pictures and picture books. 
Many good pictures can be found 
in The National Geographic Magazine 
and in other periodicals. For older 
pupils the Fairgrieve series of pictures 
is excellent. There are sixty-four in 
a set (A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 
Elston Ave., Chicago; $.75). 

Make a collection of pamphlets, 
booklets, and sample products relating 
to the industries and regions studied. 
Many of these are obtainable free. 

For additional ideas, consult Sources 
of Visual Aids for Instructional Use, 
published by U.S. Office of Education, 
and sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., for 
$.15; and Free and Inexpensive Learn- 
ing Materials, from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, price, $.25. 
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A pupil of mine has permission to bring 
his brother's microscope to school. How 
can we use it in science class? 


A well-constructed microscope can 
be a very useful part of the science 
equipment. Use it to examine cloth 
to sce how it is woven, insect parts, 
paper, microscopic animals, the leaf of 
a plant, yeast plants, a wool thread, 
soil, insect eggs, and so on. In all of 
these cases the microscope will show 
the structure and thus help children 
to understand more clearly the sci- 
ence principles involved. 


Please tell me how much you would 
advise my teaching primary pupils about 
thermometers? 


Many children in primary grades 
are able to understand the principle 
on which the thermometer operates. 
They can notice that heat causes the 
liquid in the thermometer to rise and 
that cold causes it to go down again. 
They can understand that heat causes 
things to expand, or take up more 
room, and that cold causes them to 
contract, or take up less room. 

They are always interested in learn- 
ing to read thermometers—the large 
wall thermometers are best for this. 
They can learn some of the many uses 
to which thermometers are put, and 
can understand a simply written ac- 
count of how thermometers are made. 
With girls and boys at this level, it 
is neither necessary nor advisable to 
teach the various kinds of thermom- 
eters and the freezing and boiling 
points on cach. 


Can my sixth-graders understand how 
an electric bell is constructed so that 
electricity will cause it to ring? 


That probably depends on you and 
your sixth grade! Pupils can learn 
how an electromagnet is constructed 
and operated and that is, of course, 
a necessary and important part of 
the electric bell. How the contact is 
made and then broken is somewhat 
complicated for many of the pupils, 
but the subject has been successfully 
handled at this level. It certainly is 
not important enough for you to 
spend the time necessary to ensure its 
thorough comprehension by everyone 
in your class. 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other similar coupons are given on page 51.) 


ee 6: © FREE New Booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains” 
ate GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 22, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal 
Grains.” 


Name 
Jan. 45-IN-14 


® FREE Information on Films and Other Visual Aids 


BELL G HOWELL CO., 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me information on [) Educational Films; () Filmosounds. 


School... 


Street or R.D. 


City State 
Jan. 45-1N-34 


-® EMBLEM Of Victory, Without Cost to Your School 


EMBLEM DEPT., THE DAVIS BROS. CO., Greenfield, Indiana 


Please send descriptive material on how our school may get this beautiful and inspiring 
EMBLEM OF VICTORY without cost. 


Address ‘ 
Jan 45-IN-47 


® “INTO THE AIR AGE” Booklet for Teachers 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of “Into the Air Age,” 32-page, two-color booklet for 
teachers and school administrators, which discusses the physical and social concepts of 


flight and its educational implications. Enclosed is (25¢ a copy). 
Name Grade 
Address 
Jan. 45-IN-70 


® ART DESIGNS In Hectograph Ink 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me one copy of “Designs for Room Decorations” (32 designs in hectograph ink 
with Teacher's Manual). 


1 enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


Address 
Jan. 45-IN-24 


@® FREE Information about T.C.U’s 10-Way Protection 


T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Jan. 45-IN-18 
ae @ FREE Forty-Page Booklet, “57 Ways to Serve Soup” 
2 H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-1, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
= Please send your Free Booklet, “57 Ways to Serve Soup,” presenting, through food photos 
Pag. and recipes, a new method of thrift cookery with soups. Contains—besides soups—sauces, 
py gravies, main dishes, vegetables, salads, desserts, all built about Heinz Condensed Soups. 
at Number of classroom copies needed 5 


Jan. 45-IN-3 


SH 


Class or Grade Taught. 


Jan. 45-IN-51 
TORR ERE RE REE EEE EEE 


FREE “Breakfast Should Be Fun—Too!” 
Ld THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Home Economics Department, 
= 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 8, Illinois 
i. ; 5 Please send me ; copies of your fascinating new booklet of breakfast ideas, smart 
menus, and recipes, “Breakfast Should Be Fun—Too 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Please suggest some interesting prob- 
lems for January. There seems to be a 
dullness following the Christmas season. 


I find that often children like 
something rather formal in January. 
They seem to feel that they have had 
fun during December, and now they 
are ready to work. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to initiate some 
such problems as these. 

1. Make a folder of original de- 
signs—some filling circles; some tri- 
angles; others, squares and ovals. 

2. Make a folder of different kinds 
of lettered pages—some resembling 
illuminated manuscripts; others with 
favorite poems, commercial slogans, 
and so on. 

3. Draw pictures showing children 
of the other Americas in their native 
costumes. 


In January, the children bring their 
toys to use as models in drawing. How 
can I teach this lesson effectively? 


Concentrate on one toy—perhaps a 
toy giraffe. Ask the pupils to look 
at him closely. Ask someone to de- 
scribe him—his neck, his head, his 
spots, the fact that his body is short 
compared with that of a horse, and 
so on. Then draw a giraffe on the 
blackboard as pupils look on. 

Let several children go to the 
blackboard and draw. Have the class 
evaluate the results. Someone will 
say, “I like the neck John drew”; an- 
other, “Mary made spots that look 
right.” With all these points in 
mind, the class then begins to draw. 


When my fifth-graders have a chance to 
model what they wish, some make snow 
man after snow man. Isn’t this wasteful? 


I agree that it is a waste of time 
for fifth-graders to make many snow 
men, and yet it seems to be a very 
common procedure. Every year I 
have the same problem. I think we 
should let fifth- and sixth-graders 
model simple things, but not continue 
to make them indefinitely. 

It seems to me that if they cari’t 
think of anything but snow men it 
would be better for them not to mod- 
el at all, but instead to draw cartoons 
or war pictures or anything that in- 
terests them. If no art interests 
them, then I'd say let them read or 
do extra arithmetic or shop work. 
School shouldn’t be just the modeling 


of one clay snow man after another. 


Please tell us how to start and how to 
proceed in encouraging children to do 
creative song writing. 

First, give them a background by 
teaching them many songs within 
their understanding. Young children 
can learn at least one hundred short 
songs during the school year. When 
they have thus acquired a sort of pat- 
tern for music thinking, they may be 
encouraged to make little songs of 
their own. There is no use in asking 
a child to create a sentence in a lan- 
guage he cannot speak or does not 
understand. Of course, there will 
always be a few naturally gifted chil- 
dren who can create music without 
any known background for it. 


Approximately, what is the percentage 
of children who cannot be taught to 
carry a tune? 


Every normal child can be taught 
to carry a tune—if he is started 
young enough. In watching children 
learn to sing, and helping teachers 
teach them, over a long period, | 
have found that practically everyone 
is able to learn to sing a tune. 


How can I help sixth- and seventh-grade 
children to enjoy listening to good 
music? 


Excellent music may be heard over 
the radio. The opera broadcasts on 
Saturdays are wonderful. Upper- 
grade children can be taught to listen 
to, and enjoy, these broadcasts. | 
suggest that you get a simplified book 
of opera stories. From the opera that 
you want the children to hear, select 
an easy, attractive song or chorus. 
Play and sing it for them or use a 
good phonograph record. Tell the 
story. Organize clubs to listen. Dis- 
cuss the opera after hearing it. 

Create interest in symphony con- 
certs the same way. Talk about the 
music, the instruments, the conduc- 
tors. If music-mindedness begins to 
develop, it will spread rapidly. 


I want to be able to give my pupils a 
strong argument in favor of good pos- 
ture. Can you help me? 


Good posture is needed for correct 
breathing. Correct breath control 
is the foundation for all good tone 
production, and so a singer must have 
good posture before he can produce 
good tone. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 41. 
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1,No, we’re not“some big fruit company.” We're 
pn organization of California and Arizona citrus 
srowers. We call ourselves the California Fruit 

rowers Exchange. Any grower can belong— 
end 3 out of 4 do. 


. In desperation the growers held meetings, 
decided to market their fruit themselves. This 
vas 1893. They scarcely knew how to do it, but 
hey started anyway~—and formed one of the 
frst farmer marketing cooperatives. 


y.At the same time the growers disciplined 
nemselves: they set up quality requirements 
pnd hired inspectors to supervise the grading. 
ptandards rose. They gave their top-grade fruit 
name— Sunkist. 


Punkist growers rely on 
PU00 wholesalers, 400,000 
ttailers to distribute their fruit. 


2. Many years ago the growers were losing 
money and about to fail. The fruit was sold so 
haphazardly that growers often received only 
a freight bill, and some of the fruit fell on the 
ground to rot. 


5. They hired a manager, built up a staff, and 
began getting oranges and lemons to market 
in an orderly way, so that all markets received 
the amounts of fruit they needed, not always 
too much or too little. 


3. Dealers throughout the country would have 
too much fruit this week, none at all next week. 
And the quality varied so much that housewives 
were never sure the fruit was any good. 


6. As time went by they shipped to more and 
more places, until every part of the U.S. and 
Canada was getting its oranges and lemons, in- 
cluding whole areas where children had never 
seen an orange except at Christmas. 


8. Housewives found that when they bought 
Sunkist fruit they weren’t disappointed. They 
began to depend on the name, as they do today. 
Sunkist advertising pioneered in health infor- 
mation, first told about vitamins in 1921. 


Today, like everybody else, the Exchange is doing 
its part, supplying fresh fruit, canned juices, con- 
centrates, pectin, citric acid, oils and other citrus 
produets to the armed forces and lend-lease. But 
perhaps the big point about the Exchange is this... 

Starting simply as a means of self-preservation 
for west coast citrus growers, this great farmer 
marketing cooperative has come to be an instru- 
ment of the widest public service. It works to sup- 
ply the United States and Canada with an even 


14,500 COOPERATiNG CALIFORNIA 
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Sunkist 


9. Many of these facts came from research spon- 
sored by the growers. They started their own 
laboratories, found citrus fruit yielded useful 
products, built two big plants to make them, 
and thus avoided any fruit bejng wasted. 


flow of one of the most essential foods. It provides 
schools and general public with vital nutrition in- 
formation, furthers nutrition progress by research 
grants, and improves the actual fruit you purchase 
by advancing the standards of citrus culture and 
grading. 

You’ve known Sunkist Oranges, Lemons and 
Grapefruit for a long time. We thought the name 
might mean more to you if you knew about the 
14,500 growers who stand behind it. 


AN ARIZONA CITRUS CROWER.: 
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Tell pupils the fascinating story of rayon. They're never 
too young to start. Now, almost from birth, young folks 
wear this man-made textile. ***Du Pont, leaders in re- 
search, offer free the generously illustrated teaching aids 
below. Order them through the service section or write 


* Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
rs Better Things For Better Living... Through Chemistry 
HOW du pout raquo 1S MADE 
COLORED WALL CHART” 
Shows how rayon is made. Size 35” 
~ TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK x 23’—mounted and varnished 
This illustrated fact book tells Actual yarn samples are attached. 
ee all about rayon from yarn to 
consumer use. For teachers only. 


STUDENT BOOKLETS 
“Facts about Fabrics” explains 
and illustrates basic fabrics. 
“Rayon Today” tells how rayon 


5 TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 
- “Facts about Fabrics.” Time, 26 
min, 16mm. of 35mm. “Fashion's 
Favorite” tells how rayon is 


; : mode. 16 mm. or 35 mm. is made. Free in limited quantities. 
oe, Note: Although prepared for high schools, this material hos been widely used for pre-high school projects. 
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| Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 


What activities can be used with read- 
ing done for pleasure, and with reading 
to gain information? 


Almost any desirable activity will 
correlate with some phase of a full 
reading program. It is possible to 
find worth-while activities to cor- 
relate with both of the types of read- 
ing material that you mention. 

Dramatization, illustration, and 
creative writing may be used with 
imaginative reading. 

Radio listening, broadcasting, quiz 
programs, panel discussions, field trips 
and excursions, concrete experiments, 
construction, collecting of exhibitable 
materials, puppet shows, study of pic- 
tures, reading or making maps and 
graphs—all may be used with infor- 
mational reading. 

Such activities may be utilized to 
motivate reading, to raise problems 
for careful reading, or, after a read- 
ing experience, to clarify the ideas 
gained. Indeed, visual or physical 
activities should go hand in hand with 
all reading that children do. 


How should instruction in reading be 


differentiated for the very slow-learning 
children? 


At the first-grade level, the actual 
teaching of reading should be delayed 
for a longer time for slow-learning 
than for normal children. A mental 
age of 6.6 is usually considered nec- 
essary for readiness to learn to read. 
The slow-learning child may not 
reach this mental age until he is 7, 8, 
or 9 years old chronologically. If 
reading instruction is begun too soon, 
failure is almost sure to result. 

Since the rate of learning is slow 
for these children, they will progress 
more slowly from one reading level 
@o another. Therefore, the reading- 
readiness period will be extended, the 
carly stages of reading will require 
more time, and the higher levels may 
never be reached at all. 

More repetition must be given the 
mentally slow child. A variety of 
presentations should be made, and in- 
geniously planned drills must be pro- 
vided. Maintenance reviews are more 
essential than for normal Icarners. 

For discouraged slow learners, ac- 
tivities must be provided which will 
restore confidence, arouse interest, 
and establish a habit of success to 
some degree. Materials of instruc- 
tion will probably need to be adapted 


to interests and learning levels. 


Can you tell me whether there is on ¢ 
market a globe for the new Air 4 
which shows greatcircle air routes? 


The George F. Cram Compan 
Inc., 730 E. Washington Street, If 
dianapolis 7, Ind., sells such a glob 
The celestial-horizon ring is markd 
with hours, miles, and degrees, ¢ 
bling one to measure distances fi 
flying time. 


Is it desirable for schools over a wi 
area to pool use of projection equi 
ment, especially for motion pictures? 

Experience in the efficient use 
visual-instruction equipment  shov 
that the ideal situation is fou 
where use of projection apparatus 
confined to one building. The we 
and tear on projection cquipmen 
especially that for motion picture 
when it is shipped about from sc 
to school is considerable, and t 
does not promote effective, systema 
ic classroom instruction. 


My pupils are interested in synthet 
rubber and want to know how it is mad 
Can you recommend a suitable film? 


Freedom Rides on Rubber is a no 
film on synthetic rubber distribut 
by the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture b 
reau, 347 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
17. It pictures the four processes if 
which synthetic rubber is: made, 1 
well as the history of early expe 
ments made by Thomas A. Edisi 
and Harvey S. Firestone. 

This 16 mm. sound film, 314 rel 
in length, may be used free of char 
after an annual registration fee ) 
$2.00 has been paid to the Bureau. 


Is there a slide projector which a t 
er can operate from her desk to s 
pictures on a screen behind her? 


Yes. The overhead stereopticon 4 
erates from a teacher's desk and px 
jects the pictures on a screen which 
above and behind the operator. Tu 
enables the teacher to face the cl 
while presenting the slide lesson. Fi 
thermore, the teacher may point t 
particular part of the slide with 
pencil, the shadow of which appa 
on the screen and serves as a pointe 

For detailed information, addr 
Spencer Lens Company, 19 Da 
Street, Buffalo 11, N.Y., and Keysto 
View Company, Meadville, Penns! 


vania. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 41. 
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A Unit on the Telephone 


(Continued from page 25) 


when he is in the neighborhood, al- 
though this may not be possible in 
these days of manpower shortage. 

A telephone operator whose work- 
ing hours do not conflict with school- 
time may accept an invitation from 
a class to come to school and explain 
about the duties of the men and 
women who keep our telephones 
working. 

A letter of appreciation should be 
planned and written to anyone who 
assists the group in any way. 

In the reading, interviews, obser- 
vations, and class discussions, the 
children will learn much in a gen- 
eral way about the telephone. 

At this point, plan for a program 
to be given, inviting pupils of another 
grade who are developing a different 
unit. In planning, stress is placed 
on the need for making the program 
interesting and giving the visiting 
grade definite information. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


At this time the children make use 
of the material which has been gath- 
ered in the study period. 

This activity is planned by the pu- 
pils, but the following outline shows 
how some topics may be developed. 
A. History of the telephone. 

1. Show pictures of Alexander 
Graham Bell, Philipp Reis, Elisha 
Gray, and other men who have ¢on- 


tributed to the development of the . 


telephone. 

2. Report on the life of Bell and how 
he came to invent the telephone. 

3. Display pictures or drawings illus- 
trating changes in appearance of the 
telephone during the years. 

4. Explain why the earliest telephones 
were unsatisfactory and how the in- 
strument has been improved. 

§. Present a dialogue dramatizing the 
circumstances under which the first 
verbal message was carried over a 
wire. 

6. Prepare a poster showing how tele- 
phones have increased in number 
with the years and indicating where 
the greatest number are found today. 
B. How the telephone works. 

This may be explained with the aid 
of drawings and charts and with a 
demonstration of the effect of drop- 
ping a pebble into a pail of water. 
Eleanor M. Rader, in The Story of 
Communication, No. 72, Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York), 
gives an excellent explanation. 

As the report is made, the pebble 
is dropped into the water. With 
paper, pupils may demonstrate that 
there is movement in the air when 
one speaks. By using a diagram and 
a dummy telephone, the children will 
locate the transmitter, receiver, dia- 
phragm, box of carbon, and magnet 
in the receiver. 

C. Materials of which a telephone is 
made, 

1. Large maps showing geographical 
distribution of materials used in the 
telephone. 

2. Pictures showing methods of col- 
lecting, cultivating, or mining the 
required materials. 

3. Pictures and reports on living con- 
ditions among the workers who pro- 
duce the materials. 


4. An outline showing in what ways 
the following materials are 
rubber, silk, cotton, wool, flax, hemp, 
coal, iron, gold, silver, platinum, lead, 
tin, antimony, copper, nickel, zinc, 
aluminum, mica, asphalt. 

D. Uses of the telephone. 

1. Pictures showing how the tele- 
phone helps each member of a family; 
for example, Father in his business, 


Mother in ordering groceries and in 
making social engagements, anyone in 
making an emergency call. 

2. Pictures showing world-wide uses 
of the telephone: in radio, in keeping 
airways safe, on ships, as a means of 
gathering and distributing news. 

E. How to use a telephone correctly. 
1. Explain with pictures. 

2. Dramatization can be effective. 


3. Demonstrate asking for a number, 
speaking distinctly and courteously. 
F, How to use a telephone directory. 
1. Display different directories. 

2. Show what information is found 
in the directories and explain abbre- 
viations and other special points. 

3. Explain use of classified pages. 

4. Tell where the directory should be 
kept and how it should be cared for. 


Send for FREE copies of “The Talking Millstones” for your classes! 


They walk right out of is pages into children’s hearts 


Here is a bewitching new book. Linking the 
past with the present, ‘The Talking Mill- 
stones” is a series of short stories about the 
history of wheat and the milling of flour... 
presenting youthful characters whose ad- 
ventures are related with a keen insight 
into the minds of boys and girls today. 
“THE TALKING MILLSTONES” is from 
the pen of Camilla Wing, whose stories are 
known and loved by children of all ages— 
and by their teachers. It is colorfully illus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz, one of the most 
popular artists in this highly specialized 
field. A teaching aid that is alert and alive 
and told with a beautiful understanding 
of its readers, ‘““The Talking Millstones”’ is 
non-commercial in editorial character. 
Presenting the information of a text 
with the thrill of fiction, “The Talking 


Millstones” is a book that will be loved by 
your students . . . and you. For as many 
free, postpaid copies as you need for your 
classes, fill in and mail the coupon in the 
coupon section today. 


PILLSBURY 
MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


COPYRIGHT 1945, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 
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The Day of the Blizzard 


(Continued from page 15) 


learned yet, and he hoped he'd never 
have to. It made him shudder to 
think of it! 

The air was very cold and heavy 
under threatening gray skies. Molly 
seemed unusually lively this morn- 
ing. Perhaps she liked the cheery 
sound of the sleigh bells. Perhaps 
the cutter was easier to pull than the 
buggy that was generally used. 

They reached the schoolhouse early 
and Jack wasn’t there to help. “What 
shall I do?” wondered Ned. “I can’t 
leave Molly out in this cold. I'll have 
to unharness her!” He took hold of a 
buckle. Then he gave a big sigh of 
relief. Jack was coming around the 
corner. Oh, what a narrow escape! 
Ned felt weak as he ran into the 
schoolhouse. 

All morning the sky was gray. The 
children came in from recess, stamp- 
ing the snow off their boots. They 
hovered near the red-hot stove, blow- 
ing on their hands to warm them. 

Then they went to their places, 
and classes started. The wind began 
to howl, and the schoolroom grew so 
dark that they could hardly see to 
read. Snow began to whirl agains: 
the windows, and the air was filled 
with hurrying white flakes. 

Miss Wright, the teacher, seemed 
worried. Noon came, and she went 
to the window and looked out at the 
storm. “I think we had better go 
home,” she said. “It looks as though 
we were going to have a blizzard.” 

Everyone hurried to get ready. 
One of the older pupils, or the teach- 
er, could look after each group of 
younger children—all but Lucy and 
Ned. 

“Are you sure you can get home 
all right?” asked Miss Wright, as she 
saw that their blankets were tucked 
in around them. 

“Oh, yes!” Lucy said confidently. 
“Molly knows the way, and Ned will 
take care of me. We'll be fine!” 

Ned felt a happy glow inside of 
him to think that his cousin had so 
much faith in his protection. But he 
was not so sure they would be safe. 
He had read about blizzards, and he 
wished they were home. Molly had 
hard work plowing her way through 
the snow, which in some places had 
already drifted up to her knees. 

“My, bur it is cold!” said Lucy, 
shivering. 

“Duck under the blankets,” said 
Ned. “You'll keep warm there.” 

Molly stumbled and nearly fell. 
Ned pulled hard on the reins to 
steady her. “Careful!” he said. “Good 
old Molly!” 

Fiercer blew the wind; faster came 
the snow. Ned couldn’t see the 
road ahead. He couldn’t see even 
the fence by the side of the road. 

Lucy peeked out from under the 
blanket. “Let the reins loose, Ned,” 
she said, “and get under the robe too. 
Molly will find her way home.” 

He wound the reins around the 
whip socket and slid under the robe. 
“Please, God,” he prayed silently, 
“help Molly find the way home.” 

It was warm underneath the blan- 
ket and they couldn’t see the storm, 
although the jerky motion of the 
sleigh reminded them of the struggle 
Molly was having. 
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Finally the sleigh stopped moving. 
Ned sat up, his heart beating fast. 
“Please, oh please, Molly, don’t stop 
now, he begged. 

“Listen!” said Lucy. Sure enough, 
there were voices near! Then Uncle 
John and the hired man appeared 
from nowhere. 

“We were just hitching up to 
come after you when we heard the 
sleigh bells,” said Uncle John. “My, 
but I'm glad you are home! Are you 
all right?” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Lucy. “I 
knew that Molly would get us home.” 

“We have a rope from the barn to 
the house,” said her father. “You 
must hold to that.” He was leading 
the horse into the barn. 

“May I help you unhitch, Uncle 
John?” asked Ned. “It’s about time 
I learned, I guess.” 

Somehow, he wasn’t afraid any 
more. He stood up close to Molly and 
unfastened the buckles. He snapped 
the halter in place and led her into 
the stall. 

“Good old Molly,” he said, getting 
an apple from his dinner pail. “You 
knew the way, didn’t you?” 

Molly rolled her eyes at him. She 
seemed to know he wasn’t afraid any 
longer. She nuzzled his coat sleeve, 
and Ned patted her neck. 

They were friends at last. Ned 
smiled happily as he took hold of the 
guiding rope and made his way to the 


kitchen door. 


Wise Owl 


(Continued from page 38) 


Jay (leading the others)— 
Jay! Jay! I am the blue jay; 
Will you hear what I have to say? 

woo-Hoo—I know what you want, 
Mr. Jay. You and your friends are 
hungry because the bugs and seeds 
that you usually eat are hidden under 
all this ice and snow. 

TREE SPARROW—What a wise owl 
he is! He knows our trouble before 
we even tell him. The other spar- 
rows will surely twitter when I tell 
them about this. 

CHICKADEE— 

Chick -a-dee-dee-dee-dee; 

Now he will help us certainly. 
woo0-Hoo (as the sound of children 

laughing and talking is heard off 

sfage)—I1 think 1 know what to do. 

If it will only work! 

sNOWBIRD—AI! the snowbirds will 
be glad to hear what you advise, O 
Wise Owl. 

woo-HOO—I] hear the children who 
live in the white house on the hill 
coming home from school. They are 
kind and thoughtful children, so, 
perhaps, if you show them how hard 
it is to scratch in the snow for food, 
they will help you. 

BLUE JAY—How 
them? 

woo-Hoo—Don't fly away when 
they come by. Just scratch in the 
snow and twitter as loud as you can. 

MARY (as she and her brother Bill 
come on stage)—Look at all those 
birds, Bill! 1 didn’t know so many of 
them stayed here in the winter. 

Biit—Yes. (Points to Woo-hoo.) 
There is even an owl. 

MARY (stopping and pulling Bill 
back a way)—Sh-sh. Let's stop here, 


so we won't scare them away. 


can we show 
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(The children watch as Woo-hoo 
jumps down from the wall. All the 
birds bend over to look for something 
under the snow and twitter loudly.) 

Bitt—Those poor birds seem to be 
trying to find something under the 
snow. They probably can’t get much. 

MARY—Oh! I wish we could do 
something to help them. 

Bitt—I could build a feeding tray 
for them. 

MARY—That would be grand! And 
I could find some suet and some corn 
and sunflower seeds for them. 


BiLt—We could put it in our fron 
yard near the window so we could se 
all the birds that come to eat. 

MARY—We shall have fun fixing i; 
up. Let’s get started right away. 

(Woo-hoo leaps over the wall ani 
motions to the other birds to follou 
Mary and Bill exit. As soon as tly 
children have gone by, all the bird 
hop up from behind the wall.) 

ALL— 
Hurrah! 

wall, 
You are the real friend of us all. 


Hurrah! Wise owl of th 


As by the magic of a 
B&H Filmosound Projector, 
with the film Our Constitu- 
tion rented from Filmo- 
sound Library, Benjamin 
Franklin and other Amer- 
ican leaders make history 
live and breathe! History is 
vitalized; brought to life 
on the screen, it becomes 
happenings always to be 
remembered, great men and 
deeds to be emulated. 
There are scores of fine 
16mm. sound films for 
history study which your 
school can rent easily and 
at little cost. And to teachers 


SCHOOLS ARE GETTING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on Filmosound orders. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of their 
receipt. To avoid unnecessary delay, 
anticipate your needs and order now. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics - electrONics - mechaniCs 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


"New History IZ Will 
= Hear Dr. Franklin’ 


of virtually any other sub- 
ject, too, Filmosound Li- 
brary offers rich treasures 
of instructive films. 
A Filmosound Projector 
will reproduce these films 
with marvelous accuracy. 
Our accelerated research in 
Opti-onics—optics, elec- 
tronics, and mechanics—is 
resulting in Filmosounds 
even better than before. Bet- 
ter in true-to-life sound; in 
clearer, sharper pictures; in 
cooler, more quiet oper- 
ation; in simplified controls. 


~ * * 


Send the coupon for infor- 
mation on films and Filmo- 
sounds. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send information on ( ) Edu- 
cational Films; () Filmosounds, 


Address... 


1 City... 
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A Study of a Citrus Fruit 
—The Orange 
(Continued from page 19) 


required twenty men. The box is la- 
beled to show the packing firm, the 
brand, the number of oranges includ- 
ed, the grade, and the content meas- 
ured in bushels. Such a label, required 
by law, protects the public as well as 
che grower and the packing house. 

If it is winter the packed fruit is 
ready to be shipped, but in summer it 
;; thoroughly chilled before it is 
loaded into freight cars. It may be 
sent all the way to market in refrig- 
erator cars. 


MARKETING ORANGES 


Producer co-operative marketing 
associations distribute and sell large 
uantities of the citrus fruits raised 
in the United States. In California, 
between 85 and 90 per cent of the 
otal production is handled in this 
ay. Oranges usually go directly to 
ommission merchants or fruit bro- 
ers, but they may be sold to the 
ighest bidder through fruit auctions. 
Before the bidding starts, boxes are 
opened so that prospective bidders 
ay inspect the oranges. If fruit is 
carce, it will bring a good price, but 
f it is very plentiful the grower may 
eceive less than the production cost. 

Wholesalers distribute the fruit to 
mit stands, grocery stores, and mar- 
sets. Years ago, oranges were seen 
n quantities only at Christmas time, 
but now they are nearly always in the 
arket. 


FALTH VALUE OF ORANGES 


Today we are all “vitamin con- 
cious. We know that vitamin A, 
itamin Bi, and vitamin C are essen- 
ial to health. All of these are pres- 
nt in oranges, and in the case of 
itamin C, oranges are one of the best 
purces available. Because more and 
ore people cat oranges and drink 
range juice, more and more orange 
rees are being planted. 


CITRUS BY-PRODUCTS 


Until recent years, the best of the 
range crop was marketed and the 
st of it was dumped as useless. The 
arly wastage was tremendous, and 
ange growers began asking, “Why 
hnt chemists develop by-products 
b as to salvage the culls and un- 
arketable fruit?” That is just what 
ey did. 

The citrus fruits in general—or- 
ges, grapefruit, citrons, limes, ]em- 
s—furnish us many by-products. 
mong them are orange oil, lemon 
l, citric acid, cattle feed, orange 
eal, fertilizer, and pectin. 

To understand how certain orange 
-products have been obtained, one 
eds to know the make-up of the 
uit. Botanically the orange is a 
try, But what is it chemically? 
ith a sharp knife, cut off a blade- 
in slice of orange peel. Examine 
¢ undersurface. Closely packed to- 
ther is a series of little pockets. 
om those that are cut oozes oil 
a greenish yellow color. 

Squeeze the peeling lightly. Fra- 
ant oil oozes out of the tiny pock- 
s. To prove that it really is oil, 
op some on a lighted match or can- 
ec. The oil particles flash sharply 
to flame. This thin yellow portion 


of the outer peel is called the flavedo, 
which in Latin means “yellow.” 

Now cut deeper into the white 
pithy part of the skin. It is called 
the albedo, which means “white.” 
Squeeze this portion, and you will get 
a watery juice which is white and has 
almost no flavor. Orange oil is made 
from the flavedo, and pectin from the 
albedo. 

Why does the orange have such a 
brilliant coloring? The chemist an- 


| swers, “Because the peel contains 
| carotene, which is a deep yellow.” 
Scientists formerly looked upon car- 
otene as only a pigment but now we 
know that this coloring is an indica- 
tion of vitamin content. Carotene is 
a close relative of vitamin A. It gets 
its name from the Latin word for 
carrot. All yellow and orange vege- 
tables and fruits contain carotene and | 
vitamin A. The color of orange juice 
shows that it contains vitamin A. 


Orange oil was first used centu- 
ries ago by Oriental peoples in mak- 
ing perfumes. Today it is used not 
only as a perfume base but also as a 
flavor for foods, drinks, and candies. 

Pectin is a substance found in cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables which 
causes them to “jell” when subjected 
to heat. It is often used in making 
jams, jellies, and candies. Commer- 
cially prepared pectin also goes into 
face creams, medicines, and tonics. 


Goodbye, scarf and gloves... 
Shell be wet to her skin/ 
But the wheat germ in Ralston 
Protects from within 


You know that whole grains are a 
charter member of the Basic-7. 


You know that wheat germ is the 
richest cereal source of B-vitamins. 


But did you know that hot Ralston 
wheat cereals are whole grain foods that 
contain 214 times as much wheat germ 
as whole wheat itself? 
That’s why these cereals have such a 
rich heart of wheat flavor. - 


That’s why they offer extra protection 
... protection from within. 


Isn’t that worth remembering — 
worth talking about? 


FREE! Teaching Kit on Cereal! Grains 
New..... Complete .....in Color 


An invaluable, non-commercial aid for grade school 
classroom study, this cereal grain teaching kit includes: 


Student Pamphlet: 8-page, 814x11’, illustrated, “A 
Study of Cereal Grains.” 


Wall Chart: Cross-section illustration of wheat 
grain with notes on nutritional values, 23x35’. 
Wall Chart: ‘“‘How Most Diets Can Be Made Ade- 
quate with the addition of simple everyday foods.” 
25x38”. 

Classroom Projects: 2-page mimeographed list of 
suggested activities and questions. 

One-Act Play: Mimeographed. 


Use coupon, page 51 
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Combat men’s helpful discovery 
may later prove 
useful to you 


~ What our overseas men have found 
es out about chewing Gum to help 
fight nervous tension isn’t exactly 
new. But this usefulness has struck 
home to so many of our men overseas 
as new that they look upon it as their 

N.Y own personal discovery for people 
eat “tensed up” with nerve strain, fatigue, 
hard work... That’s why all our 

on Doublemint Gum goes overseas to them 
eae —every stick. THEY’ve got to have it. 

* You hear more about the usefulness of Gum now because of the 
many letters pouring back from our boys out of the country. Yet, 
you may have made this same discovery if you ever happened to be 
chewing a refreshing stick of wholesome Doublemint while at home 
marking papers, studying, reading — and found how the chewing 
seemed to make you feel keener, more relaxed and better able to 
concentrate. 


ais At home after a hard day at school — is perhaps the perfect time 
Sh for a teacher to regularly get the most benefit from chewing Gum. 
The reason for this and that our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing action appears to help relieve 
nervous tension, fatigue, strain ... giving you a sense of being more 
awake on the job. Remember this for the future. 


Teaching is a vital job 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint (a pure, real-mint, all 
quality Gum) is serving our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and 
nerve wear-and-tear ... But some day soon, we hope there will be enough quality 
base so that Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


eee ee @ 


manh¥ School 
lunchrooms induce 
children 


From coast to coast many school dieticians 
and lunchroom directors include in their menus 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
@ This swell tasting fresh dairy drink is rich 
in Milk Calcium —Milk Protein—and in Mar- 
velous Chocolate Flavor thet children love. 


Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
ony other fresh dairy drink. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL, 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, WN. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES M1, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 


Biblical Dioramas 
(Continued from page 21) 


Each child brought an empty shoe 
box to school, and I provided the col- 
ored construction paper, scissors, and 
paste. The boxes were set up side- 
ways, opening toward the front, the 
cover sometimes being used as a stage 
apron. 

Each scene started with a colored 
backdrop, to indicate the setting for 
the story. Here is one. A brilliant 
orange ziggurat and tall date palms 
against a blue sky serve as back- 
ground for the caravan of Abraham 
as he and his tribe start on their long 
journey. The figures proceed along a 
green area bordering the Euphrates 
River. On another stage, yellow and 
green strips pasted upright in pro- 
fusion represent the bulrushes in the 
scene showing the rescue of the in- 
fant Moses by the Pharaoh’s daughter, 
while wavy strips of water and fishes, 
drawn in the Egyptian style, adorn 
the muddy yellow-green Nile in the 
foreground. A fourth scene shows 
Joseph in his coat of many colors 
against a dark blue sky studded with 
gold stars and a full yellow moon, 
while red tents and fringy bunches of 
grass add to the nomadic atmosphere. 

Occasionally the figures were small 
dolls brought by the children, dressed 
at home in their idea of Biblical gar- 
ments. Those who did not have dolls 
of the right size cut their figures out 
of tagboard, coloring them suitably 
and sometimes adding garments of 
construction paper. 

Though these stages Were simple 
and often crude, they never failed to 
reflect the children’s individualities 


. and emotional reactions to the stories 


represented. To the teacher, the 
whole project proved an unending de- 
light because of the children’s fresh 
responses to its possibilities. 

“I think David should be sitting 
under a tree near a brook, playing his 
harp, with the sheep all about him 
and white clouds over his head.” 

“Ruth ought to be lying on the 
wheat field at the feet of Boaz, her 
kinsman. The picture in the book is 
the most beautiful picture I ever saw! 
I am going to draw white chalk flat- 
roofed houses along the edge of the 
blue sky in the background, for the 
town where Ruth and Boaz live.” 

“IT am going to show the Philistine 
army on one side and the Hebrew 
army on the other. The Philistines 
are going to be in bright colors and 
the Hebrews in plain colors because 
the Hebrews were not so rich and 
powerful as the Philistines. David 
and Goliath are going to stand out in 
front of their armies.” 

Children of this age often produce 
the most entertaining anachronisms, 
for it takes time to make clear to 
them that present-day styles in cloth- 


ing and furnishings are not in keep. 
ing with the Biblical period. The firs, 
day, one girl brought her shoe-box 
stage furnished with a miniature 
modern dressing table and mirror 
from her dollhouse at home. In jt 
was a flaxen-haired little ballet dancer 
to represent Princess Hatshepsut in 
her dressing room, with the rescued 
infant Moses at her feet in a tiny bas- 
ket. Another child showed Saul sulk. 
ing in his tent, with David playing 
his harp at a safe distance from the 
jealous king. The crowning effect 
was achieved by showing Saul lying 
in a cardboard four-poster bed under 
a paper sheet. The sheet was neatly 
folded back and exhibited a large 
monogrammed § on the flap. 

I recommend these little shoe-box 
scenes as suitable for any dramatic 
presentation of social-science work, 
The effects are quickly and easily pro- 
duced by the children, and their en- 
joyment in the work is assured. 


Lost Yesterday 


(Continued from page 38) 


MAN—There’s an entire day today 
to do them in—if you buckle down. 

guess you're right. 

MAN—Better decide whether you 
are going to repeat yesterday's mis- 
takes or not. 

Boy—It will be pretty hard not 
to go to the movies. 

MaN—And pretty hard not to join 
your friends for that party they’re 
having? 

soy—I hate to back out. 

MAN—Look then, and choose your 
road. Up there (points into the dis- 
tance) is the Road to Yesterday. On 
each side of the road are those who 
play first and plan to work later. 
When they find the day gone, they, 
too, start looking for yesterday. See, 
they are waving to you to join them. 

Boy—Oh, look! There’s Jimmie 
with his new toboggan. Hi, Jimmie! 

MAN—And there, near by, are oth- 
ers who are calling to you. But they 
are on another road. They have done 
all their work for the day and now are 
free to play. But you are behind in 
your work. What will you decide to 
do? 

BoY—Hi, there, Jim, I can’t play 
today. Got a job to do at home. 
Hey, Dick, count me out. I've got 
to do my work first. 

MAN—Good boy! You've taken 
the road that is marked DO IT NOW. 
If you keep to that road you will get 


day! 


How 


The 


Perhap: 


who re: 


all your work done, and have plenty § fortuna 


arches to normal. 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak orfallenarches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause ot vent pele, Adjustable to aid in restoring the 

n be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


of time to play. acciden’ 
BoY—That’s exactly what I plan 

to do. 

MAN—Good luck! to illne 

Boy (starts to leave; then turns Bereases 

back)—Say, how is it that you are fin the « 

(Continued on page 49) can’t af 
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Lost Yesterday 


(Continued from page 48) 


on this road, giving people advice? 
Haven't you any work to do? 

MAN—I too used to put off until 
another time what I should have taken 
care of each day. Pretty soon there 
were so many things I had meant to 
do, but never got around to doing, 
that I came here, looking for yester- 
day. Here I sat, wishing and hoping 
that all my wasted yesterdays would 
come back. But they never came. 
None of the people who take this 
road, looking for lost time, come 
back. Nor do they accomplish any- 
thing worth while. It is those who 
take today’s road who do the work of 
the world. 

poY—lI’ve learned a lesson, all 
right. I'll never again put off until 
tomorrow what I should do today. 
(Rolls up his sleeves.) Watch me 
pitch in and work! From now on, 
[m taking the road marked DO IT 
NOW. (Starts to leave.) From now 
on, I'm going to do today’s job to- 
day! (Exits as Man resumes drawing 
designs with cane.) 


How Yee Learned English 


(Continued from page 24) 


When Yee was able to follow sim- 
ple directions, recognize flashed words 
or sentences, and write them, we be- 
gan to devote more time to books. 
We started with preprimers. We 
found words in them that he knew, 
and the pictures helped. Sometimes 
they recalled past experiences to him 


and we would put down our work 
and just talk. 

I fear I must have been hard to 
talk to, but I tried my best to under- 
stand and follow his halting words. 
I was well repaid for the effort. Yee 
gave me an appreciation of the cul- 
ture and history of China. 

I admired the Chinese objects that 
he brought to show me, and we talked 
about them. Then I arranged with his 
regular home-room teacher to have 
him show these things to his class- 
mates and describe them. The first 
attempt consisted mostly in display- 
ing the objects, but later he was able 
to give explanations. The other chil- 
dren were much interested and im- 
pressed. Naturally enough, Yee was 
pleased by this recognition, and he 
began to feel something in common 
with his American schoolfellows. 

So his self-confidence grew gradu- 
ally, as did his vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation. From being a serious 
misfit, he began finally to fill a sat- 
isfactory place in his school commu- 
nity. By the end of the year he could 
read primers fairly well and could use 
his phonetic knowledge in reading 
headlines, and captions under pictures. 

Had Yee been a younger child, his 
adjustment to our public-school sys- 
tem would have been easier. As it 
was, no other teaching could have 
accomplished much. In the beginning 
he felt that it was almost a hopeless 
task to learn anything about the com- 
plexities of the English language. 
However, when it was broken down 
into fragments that he could grasp, 
he gained insight and power for his 
own self-development. 


IT COSTS SO 


...and Costs 4o MUCH to be SORRY! 


ll get 
slenty 


plan 


turns 
yu are 


month when totally 
Madisabled by confining sick- 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can — to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 


who refuse to worry about “ 
fortunate. They have to be SUR 
accident or quarantine. 


days.” 
of an income when disabled by sickness, 


But most teachers are not that 


month when quarantined 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due 
to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation in- 
creases the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes 
in the community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You 


can’t afford to take the risk. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All These Benefits Get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way protection—-now. The low 
Will Be Yours cost of as little as a nickel a day makes it advisable, in your 
own interests, that you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. 

$1,000 to $3,000 for o> 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
$3,000 for major accidents : 545 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
545 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
ae Protection. Send me full details without 


or accidental injuries 
(including automobile) ; $50 


and salary stopped. Addi- 
tional Hospital and Opera- 


on Benefits. Policies pay- 
lag larger benefits will be 
d you if you so desire. Te 
Address_. 


All claim checks sent 
by fast air mail. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


your students 


THEIR 


Test Them with This Little Quiz, and 
Tell Them What the Experts Say! 


In a recent independent national sur- 
vey of 2500 Dietitians, Home Econo- 
mists and Nurses, more than 9 out of 
every 10 proclaimed “A Hot break- 
fast cereal is best!” Furthermore, these 
food experts voted for Oatmeal, 2 to 
_ 1, over all other hot cereals combined! 
They named oatmeal more than 10 
times as often as all cold corn cereals 
combined, more than 4 times as often 
as all cold wheat cereals combined, 
and more than 34 times as often as all 
cold rice cereals combined! 


NOW! How Many of These FOOD FACTS Do YOU Know? 


Q. Of all natural whole-grain cereals, which leads in Thiamine 
(Vitamin 

"Busyoos ust paurrjas ausmvrgs 

sp ‘punod sad ("Bu LE") ZZ11 ‘Spray 


- 


Q. What is the value of Vitamin B, to children? To adults? 


puv 
40f ytjuassa aav Ig pur ssausnoasau 
pavn3 Sdjaq * * * ‘ssausnoasau 
Zusrmos3 pavnd sdjag 14 40f ysvds,, v st ‘y 


Q. How much protein do we need each day? 
uaaa paau uazfo $1443 puv shog 04 Z 


Q. What whole-grain cereal leads in the quantity of its Protein? 

In quality? ‘ 


Q. At how early an age may babies be fed oatmeal? 

‘Ig agi sv qous aq] ‘qiuou agi sv 


Q. What food combines superior economy with superior nu- 
tritional values? 

‘3809 huuad 4ad A34aua-poof us jpau 
u4s02 spoof asaq4 fo 11 spray 1] ‘maf v aupu 04 40 ‘sdog? 
ajogm ‘faag ‘asaag? ‘prasg ajogm 40 ayigm ‘jraut 
1802 huuad uosy pur ‘ig A Saptaosd 


Q. What cereal is the most pagetee : in America according to 
number of servings? 


“BREAKFAST SHOULD BE FUN— TOO!" Gay breakfas 
“REE ideas forthe children totake home! Write Mary Alden 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
"In everything theres Always One Thats Best” 


QUAKER OATS 
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Retiring? 
Here's an Invitation ..°. to 
Sun Blessed Happiness! 


DAYTONA 


When retirement comes 
after years of faithful ser- 
vice to America’s youth... 
when, at last, you're ready 
to relax and catch up on 
living, come to Daytona 
Beach. 


You'll delight in the 
warm, sunny winters and 
breeze-cooled summers 
that distinguish this 
charming seaside.commu- 
nity...in complete facili- 
ties for pleasure... champ- 
ionship golf... good fishing 
.. hunting ...and, of course, 
“The World’s Most Fa- 
mous Beach”~the only one 
of its kind. 


What’s more, taxes are 
low, the community’s fi- 
nancial structure is sound 
and here you'll be among 
intelligent, friendly people 
...many of them, like 
— retired to happy 
iving. 

A delightful city now, 
Daytona Beach is con- 
stantly planning and 
striving to achieve ever- 
increasing attractiveness. 
Plan now for sun-blessed 
happiness by writing for 
complete details. 


Mr. 1. S. Dymond, Manager, 
Daytona Beach Chamber of C e 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Please send me information about 
accommodations and Ulustrated literature des- 
eribing (eheck): 

Daytona Beach as a Playground: ( Winter; 
Summer. us a Residential conumunity. 
Name 
St. and No 


City State 


Minnie and Mousie 
(Continued from page 39) 


January 29: Mousie, 40 grams; 
Minnie, 45 grams. This means that 
Mousic, who was fed whole-wheat 
bread and water, lost six grams in 
three weeks. Minnic, who was fed 
whole-wheat bread and milk, gained 
ten grams in three weeks. 

MISS BEECH—Thank you, Alice. | 
think this proves to all of us how 
important it is to drink milk. 

(Charles, sitting near cage, starts 
to play with Mousic, who nips him.) 

CHARLES—Ouch! Ouch! 

MISS BEECH—What’s the matter? 

CHARLES—Mousie tried to bite me. 

MISS BEECH—Maybe we should 
feed milk to Mousie too. 

cHARLES—It’s all right with me. 
Let's give her milk right now! 

MIss BEECH—I ll give Mousie milk 
before I go home. You may go now. 

(Children leave. Miss Beech puts 
saucer of milk in cage for Mousic.) 

MINNIE—Congratulations! 

(They shake hands.) 

mousie—lI told you I'd make them 
feed me milk! 


Measurement—I 
(Continued from page 10) 


half a yard long, 20, 24, 30 inches 
long, a yard long. Have only one 
length of line on the blackboard at 
once. Have some lines vertical, oth- 
ers horizontal. 

Estimate, and then check by meas- 
uring, length and width of a table, 
length of pencil, crayon, scissors; 
heights of children and the teacher. 

Fractional parts —Take a yard ot 
string. Cut it into halves. Measure 
each half. Then cut the halves in 
two, making quarters. Measure cach 
quarter. Children give the double 
“18 and 18 are 36, and count on 
the blackboard by 9’s to 36. 

Drawing circles with a pencil com- 
pass.—Show how to draw circles with 
a pencil compass, and how to make 
the circles larger or smaller by ad- 
justing the compass. Measure the 
compass against a ruler. 

Concept of a mile—Children may 
walk a half-mile or a mile. See how 
long it takes them. 

Measure the length and the width 
of the schoolyard, using a rope or 
cord 10 yards long. How many yards 
is it around the sehoolyard? Teacher 
helps pupils find what part of a mile 
this is. They may then walk around 
enough times to make a mile. 


VOLUME OR CAPACITY 


Units to study: teaspoonful, table- 
spoonful, cupful, pint, quart. 

Measuring tools: teaspoon, table- 
spoon, measuring cups divided into 
quarters and thirds; half-pint, pint, 
and quart containers. 

Good materials to measure are wa- 
ter, sand, nuts, pebbles. 

Children usually see measuring cups 
used at home. The pint and quart 


The 1945 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOG OF PLAYS 


Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your | 25 West 45th St., New York 
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measures, however, are less familiar 
than are such household containers as 
milk bottles, fruit jars, and berry 
boxes. These can usually be secured 
in quantity. They provide many sim- 
ple measuring experiences like these. 

1. Teacher has half-pint, pint, and 
quart milk bottles. She shows the 
quart bottle and asks, “If the milk- 
man brought this bottle to your house 
full of milk, how much milk would 
you have?” Ask similar questions 
about the pint and half-pint bottles. 

“Margaret and Jack, will you each 
fill a pint bottle with water?” Both 
pints are poured into a quart bottle. 
“Well, now the quart bottle is ex- 
actly full. Then two pints of milk 
are the same as one quart.” 

Similarly, the contents of two half- 
pint bottles are poured into a pint 
bottle. To show that the half-pint 
bottle, a measuring cup, and a tum- 
bler are all equal in capacity, the con- 
tents of the bottle are poured into the 
cup and then into the tumbler. 

After this simple demonstration, 
and running comment by the teacher, 
children should all do actual pour- 
ing and measuring. Supply trays to 
catch what is spilled. 

2. A pile or basketful of nuts. 
Quart and pint berry baskets. Chil- 
dren are asked to make a pile of nuts 
which they think would be six quarts. 
After the pile is made, measure the 
nuts in the quart baskets. 

“Bring 10 cupfuls of nuts to the 
table. See how many pint baskets 
they will fill.” 

Such experiences and simple prob- 
lems may be continued indefinitely. 

EpirortaL Note: In a later issue 
Mrs. Stevens will discuss the units 


of Weight, Money, Temperature, Time, 
with the appropriate measuring tools. 


Rescuing Pink Candle 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Blow her out yourself!” piped up 
the smallest doll. 

“Well, I will!” With a leap, Teddy 
bear reached the seat of a chair, but 
when he got there he couldn’t jump 
to the mantel. He blew as hard as 
he could, but his breath tickled his 
nose and made him laugh, and he 
laughed until he fell to the floor. 

“Ha! Watch me!” Jocko, the black 
velvet monkey, climbed out of his 
basket. “All my family are climbers. 
I'll have that candle out in a jiffy!” 
Up the nearest curtain he scrambled, 
but when he got to the top he found 
he was far from the mantel. The toys 
snickered and Jocko climbed down. 

Mistress Mousie was back now. 
Without saying a word she climbed 
up to the mantel. The tall candlestick 
holding the pink candle was polished 
and slippery. Every time Mistress 
Mousie got part way up, she slid 
down again. 

The three-legged elephant suggest- 
ed, “Let’s hold a council.” That 
pleased all the toys. They nodded as- 
sent. The elephant was very old and 
wise. Because he had lost a leg in a 


Our desler to ED ED 
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skirmish with a fox terrier, the ny 

-sery looked on him as a war veter. 

He said solemnly, “In union there 
strength.” AT 
“Hear! Hear!” cheered the toy, te 
“What we need to do is pouf y ~~ t 
gether. Then we'll get results.” a sca 
To show approval, the tin sold, a 
set up a lively tattoo on his drum, hink s! 
was so noisy that Night Breeze, , ‘ 
turning from the meadow, stopped 
listen. She peeped in at the windg, 
and then perched on the window ¢ 
by!” trumpeted the 
ant, bracing himself. “One, ty, ; 
Pouf hard!” holding 


even sh 
was the 
forgot 
mother 

PRINC 


ou, go 
That's exactly what everyone ¢ 
Night Breeze gave such a big py the mea 
that the curtain billowed. As LEON 
the birthday candle, her yellow fl, PRINC 
flickered, swayed, and was gone! 
“Cae wh » did!” 36 
e what we did!” trumpeted LEON 
elephant. “Always listen to me! Prince | 
union there is strength!” 
Night Breeze smiled as she slip = 
away. “There is strength in unio what is 
it is true,” she thought, “but it js PRINC 
good thing | was there. cold, all 
it not | 
is a perf 
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(Continued from pages 22-23) stopped 
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‘Bthe palace lies. 
Prince 
-Bthe Princess. 


The Perfect Pearl 
(Continued from page 36) 


QUEEN (impatiently) —Of course 


GOAT WOMAN (leans confidentially 
cose to Leona)—No, no, child. I 
do not believe she is dead. 

LEONA—You don’t? 

GOAT WOMAN—No, I don’t. I 
think she lost her crown, and then 
even she herself did not know she 
was the Princess Leona, because she 
forgot everything, just as her god- 
mother Red Fairy said she would. 

PRINCE GREGORY (enters at right, 
holding the crown)—Greetings to 
you, good mother. (Turns to Leona.) 
And are you the maid I saw down in 
the meadow, caring for the goats? 

ypEONA—Aye, that I am. 

PRINCE GREGORY—I am glad we 
meet again. Do you know who I am? 

LEONA (curtsies again)—You are 
Prince Gregory. ‘The whole king- 
dom knows that you are going to pay 
ivisit to the King. (Curiously.) And 
what is that in your hand? 

PRINCE GREGORY—It is a crown of 
gold, all set with precious jewels. Is 
it not beautiful? See the pearl. It 
isa perfect gem. I found the crown 
in the brook down in the valley. I 
sopped to drink, and as I looked in- 
to the water I saw it gleaming there. 

GOAT WOMAN—It is the crown of 
the Princess Leona. Now perhaps 
you will find the Princess, too. I do 
not believe she is dead, though my 
hut and all the homes throughout 
the kingdom are draped in mourning 
for her, as the King has ordered. 

PRINCE GREGORY—I'll go straight 
to the palace and take the crown. If 
the Princess is still alive, I shall find 
her. Of that you may be sure. 

tEoNA (sighs) —Would that some 
day I, too, might gaze upon her 
beauty. 

GOAT WOMAN (laughing )—Maybe 
you are the Princess. Three years 
2g0, when you first came to me, you 
knew not who you were. I call you 
Magdala, but that is not your name. 

(laughs delightedly)—I a 

rincess? Ha, ha, ha! Princess Rags 
and Tatters! (She walks mincingly 
across the stage, holding an edge of 
er ragged dress with one hand.) 

PRINCE GREGORY—Maybe you are 

ot a princess, but you are a sweet 
little maid. (Kisses her hand.) 1 
must go. Which way is the palace? 

GOAT WOMAN (points out the door 
0 the right)—Yonder over the hill 
Good luck to you, 
regory, and may you find 


PRINCE GREGORY—Good day to 
ou, good mother, and to you also, 

gdala. (Exits right.) 

GOAT WOMAN (lays a hand on 
ona’s arm)—Maybe you are not a 
Princess, but you are a good, kind 
itl, Your heart is full of kindness, 
nd you have been a comfort and a 
Plessing to me these three years. 


Act IV 


(King and Queen are standing be- 
ore the throne, Prince Gregory 
tands near by, On a table beside 
be throne lies the crown. It is one 

tk later.) 

KING (sits down on the throne, 
esting his elbow on the arm of the 
bair, and his chin in his hand )—We 
lave tried the crown on hundreds of 
sitls, and not one would it fit. 


not. It fits no head save that of 
Leona, the Princess. You know that. 

KING—And now there are no 
maidens left in the kingdom to try 
it on. We must seek elsewhere. 

PRINCE GREGORY—I know of one 
who has not tried it on, but she 
couldn’t be the Princess. 

QUEEN—Whom do you mean? 

PRINCE GREGORY—The adopted 
daughter of the old Goat Woman. 

KING (crossly)—Such foolishness! 
(Thoughtfully.) But wait! Red 
Fairy said that if she lost the pearl, 
she would lose everything else—her 
beauty, her riches, and her wisdom. 
Yes, it could be. Send for this maid, 
and let her try it on. 

PRINCE GREGORY (bows low)—I 
have sent for her, Your Majesty. She 
should be here at any time. 

(Theo and Leo come to door right; 
Theo blows a bugle.) 

LEO—Magdala, the daughter of 
the Goat Woman, seeks audience 
with the King. 

PRINCE GREGORY (goes quickly to 
the door, and extends his hand to 
Leona, who enters)—Enter, Magdala. 
The King would speak with you. 

LEONA (curtsies deeply to King 
and Queen)—You sent for me, Your 
Majesties? 

QUEEN—Ah, yes, my child. But 
it is not possible that one so poor 
could be our long-lost daughter. 

PRINCE GREGORY—It does no harm 
to try the crown, and if it will not 
fit we'll just send her home again. 
(Takes Leona’s hand.) But nay, even 
if the crown does not fit, I cannot 
send her back. She is so good and 
kind. I wish to marry her. 

KING—You are of royal blood, 
Prince Gregory. 

PRINCE GREGORY—If she becomes 
my wife, she will be Queen someday. 
(He takes the crown and juts it 
on Leona’s head.) 

KING (joyously)—It is a perfect 

t. 

QUEEN (embraces her)—It is our 
child, indeed. Release all the ser- 
vants, and bid them come with rai- 
ment for the Princess. 

LEONA (passes her hand over ber 
head )—Now I remember everything. 
I‘stopped to drink some water in the 
brook, and there I saw my own re- 
flection. I thought it beautiful, and 
as I leaned over more and more to 
admire myself my crown fell off. I 
forgot my name and who I was and 
everything. I walked and walked, 
for hours it seemed, until finally, 
footsore and forlorn, I came to the 
hut of the Goat Woman. She took me 
in. She has been good to me indeed. 

KING—She shall live in comfort all 
the rest of her days. 

LEONA—I shall never again be as 
proud and haughty as I was before, 
for now I know that even in poverty 
there are riches. 

PRINCE GREGORY—The fairies were 
right. Leona’s pearl is a perfect gem, 
but no pearl is more perfect than 
Leona herself. 

KING—Aye, now she has a kind 
and loving heart as well as beauty, 
wealth, and wisdom. She has a heart 
of gold, without which beauty, 
wealth, and wisdom are as nothing. 
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Tuk’s Big Adventure 


(Continued from page 15) 
them in a book at school. And street 


lights! The children in the States 
didn’t think them strange at all, he 
had: been told. There would be so 
much to see—but now he must sleep. 
So he lay down on the bunk bed and 
spread a deerskin over him. 

The next thing Tuk knew, his 
father was shaking him awake and 
saying, “Come, dress quickly. The 
dog team is harnessed and everything 
is packed.” 

Tuk did not need to be called 
twice! He sprang up and would 
have rushed out without cating if his 
mother had not insisted that he have 
some of the meat she had been cook- 
ing. He looked about as he ate, try- 
ing to fix in his mind the familiar 
things of home, especially his baby 
sister's face peeping out from his 
mother’s parka. 

“Come,” said his father, putting 
his head in at the door. Tuk hurried 
into his outer trousers, coat, boots, 
and mittens. Instead of kissing his 
baby sister and his mother, he hastily 
rubbed noses with them, as the Eski- 
mos do, and then went out without 
really seeing where he was going, for 
suddenly his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

Tuk’s father had rounded up the 
reindeer and the entire village had 
turned out to bid farewell to the two 
travelers. Tuk waved and shouted 
until at last the village faded away 
in the distance and the shouts could 
no longer be heard. Ahead, across 
the unbroken snow, lay a wonderful 
adventure. 

The first night they made camp 
far from home. Tuk helped his 
father construct a small igloo to 
sleep in, and he helped feed the dogs 
and the herd. Each day their sledge 
load was smaller, and the Huskies 
fairly flew over the white expanse 
until at last a seaport town came into 
view. 

There were log buildings, streets, 
and lights. Tuk tried to look every- 
where at once. He sat with his 
father at a table higher than the one 
at home, and ate supper from china 
rather than enamel dishes. The table 
service and the room furnishings 
were as interesting to Tuk as were 
the people all about them. 

When they had finished, Tuk 
climbed the first flight of stairs he 
had ever seen and slept in his first 
modern bed. What fascinated him 
most of all was the water that came 
out of little pipes. Some of it was 
warm. He washed the bear’s grease 
from his face. It wouldn't be neces- 
sary where he was going because the 
temperature there did not drop low 
enough to freeze a person’s face when- 
ever he stepped outside his house. 

Next morning the herd was driven 
onto the ship, and Tuk stood on 
board waving good-by to his father, 
who was to take the dog team home, 
camping again in the igloos they had 
constructed on their trip together. 
At last Tuk could no longer see his 
father. Now he must take care of 
himself. The next exciting thing 
would be meeting Jim when the ship 
docked. Jim was the boy in the 
States whose father had bought the 
reindeer for his zoo. 
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Jim did not look as strange as Tuk 
had expected. It is true that his 
parka was not made of fur, but it 
was shaped very much like Tuk’s 
own. Jim wore a short coat and 
long trousers, the same as Tuk. With 
Jim’s father, they went to buy a new 
snow suit for Tuk so that the boys 
would be dressed alike. Then the herd 
was unloaded from the ship and re- 
loaded onto freight cars. Tuk and 
Jim slept in the baggage car so that 
they could feed the reindeer their 
rations of hay and moss, which had 
been shipped along with the herd. 

At last the journey came to an 
end. Jim's father invited all the 
children of his town to visit the zoo 
free of charge during Christmas 
week to see the reindeer. One little 
boy asked Tuk whether those were 
Santa Claus’s reindeer, and called 
Klondike Blitzen. 

Tuk’s visit with Jim was over all 
too soon. He knew that he would 
never forget his wonderful trip to 
the States. As he waved good-by to 
Jim and Jim’s father on the station 
platform, he held up the War Bond 
he had bought with money from the 
sile of the reindeer herd. Someday 
that bond would take him to college. 


Maps for Today’s Children 
(Continued from page 20) 


There is almost no limit to the use 
of maps in a schoolroom. The room 
should be as rich a source of materials 
as possible, with at least one globe and 
various maps and charts. It will be 
worth while to have a discussion on 
maps that the children can tell about 
and on some that they have not seen. 
There will be road, railroad, and 
airway maps; topographic and relief 
maps; distribution maps; weather 
maps; and others. 

There are many desirable activities 
in which children may participate, 
sharing their experiences with others. 
The site of events currently in the 
news may be located on maps and 
globes. The geographic backgrounds 
of the principal nations at war may 
be studied. We are familiar with lo- 
cating places on a map, but we sel- 
dom consider what location means in 
terms of climate and other conditions 
which are vitally related to human 
living. 

Demonstrations can be given of 
various types of map _ projection. 
Language arts and skills may include 
writing items for map booklets, re- 
telling myths that reveal carly ideas 
of the world, writing letters to ask 
for advertising material, and correct- 
ly using words that are encountered 
in this study. Learning the folk songs, 
dances, and national anthems of other 
countries contributes to children’s ap- 
preciation of world neighbors. Pupils 
enjoy making globes of papier-maché 
(around balls), constructing papier- 
miché and salt-and-flour maps, deco- 
rating maps showing early ideas of 
the world, and drawing pictures il- 
lustrating scenes typical of different 
countries. 


One of the most valuable results 


of map study will be the growth of 
a global consciousness. The children 
will learn to locate places mentally on 
the globe instead of thinking of the 


world’s surface as if it were flat. 


People have known for nearly § 
hundred years that the world js 
flat, yet even adults still often Pic 
ture the world in that way. Anothd 
valuable result will be increased y, 
derstanding of the difficulties f 
by people of other nations. Child, 
begin to realize that war cannot so} 
problems involving -geographic fx 
tors, and that in order to keep peace, 
once it is attained, today’s wor 
as it is, will have to be considerg 
Today’s children are going to be mo, 
than just citizens of the Unite 
States—they are going to be wor 
citizens. We must therefore he 
them to get a true picture of th 
world which will claim their attep 
tion and talents when they reac 
maturity. 


Who Makes the Rules? 


(Continued from page 9) 


What should a teacher’s attitude bj 
toward the pupils? 

1. He knows us in public, and hj 
speaks as if he was speaking to go 
friends. 

2. She is friendly and kind. 

3. She seems to be interested | 
cach pupil. 

4. I don't like him. He has pets. 

§. I like her because she is friend 
ly, and makes me feel I can ask he 
something and not get laughed at fo 
being dumb. 

6. She makes friends with poor stv 
dents as well as good. 

7. She is courteous and expects u 
to be the same. 

8. He thinks only of the by 
points in his pupils. 

9. She should be more courteous ¢f 
us and vice versa. 

The pupil is willing to trade smi 
for smile if the teacher can see it thi 
way, but he is as ready as the na 
one to be cross if that is the exampl 
the teacher sets. The teacher fails d 
succeeds, is happy or miserable, con 
tinues with teaching or turns to an 
other field, according to the way s 
measures up to the pupils’ estimate ¢ 
what a teacher should be. The pupi 
make the rules. They always hav 
and they always will. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26-27) 


January is the appropriate mon 
to make a calendar. By using co 
miniatures, you can have a handson 
one of the kind that has twelve pag 
to turn over. 

Find some mounting paper wi 
is fairly strong and not so bright 
color as to detract from the pict 
Buy a small calendar pad which is 
a size that looks well with the co 
miniatures. 

From your box of color minia 
select the ‘twelve which seem mé 
appropriate for the various mont 
of the year; for instance, the port 
of “Christopher Columbus” for © 
tober, and a Madonna subject for D 
cember. Neatly paste a picture ane 
page from the calendar pad on ¢ 
of the twelve pieces of mounting f 
per. For smooth results, press un 
a heavy weight. Punch holes at * 
top of cach sheet, assemble, and 


with raffia, wool, or ribbon. 
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ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” 
PROGRAM 


) Authorities are pretty well agreed that breakfast 


is the meal most often neglected. They are like- 
wise agreed that, in many respects, it is the most 
important meal of the day. For, of course, breakfast 
means, literally, “breaking the fast”’—the 12 hour fast 
since dinner the night before. And, when breakfast 
is slighted, mental and physical energy cannot easily 
be maintained, during the morning hours. 


What constitutes an adequate breakfast? In the 
recent Roper nation-wide breakfast survey, medical 
and nutritional authorities agreed that breakfast should 
supply from 4 to /4 of the day’s total nourishment. 
And more than 80% of them specifically included 
breakfast cereals among their recommendations for an 
ideal breakfast. 


Obviously, unless breakfast furnishes its share of the 
day’s requirements of proteins, vitamins and minerals, 
as well as calories, a heavy burden is thrown upon the 
other two meals of the day. It is for this reason that 
cereal foods are of particular value at the morning meal. 


Cereal foods have always been important as a source 
of calories and cereal proteins. In their whole grain— 
or modern enriched and restored—forms, they are a 
valuable source of three essential B-vitamins and iron. 
Actually, cereal foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) 
contribute almost 4 of the calories and almost 4 
of the proteins in the average American diet, and if 
these cereal foods are whole grain, enriched or re- 
stored types, they would contribute to the average 


This new 30-page booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains” 


prepared by the Products Control and 
Nutrition departments of General Mills, 
Inc. is just off the press and is available 
without charge. It is the fascinating story 
of cereal grains and their part in human 
nutrition from earliest times to the present, 
with 39 fine illustrations, and should be of 
particular interest to teachers. To obtain 
@ copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Sorry, only one copy to a person. 


American diet more than }4 of the recommended daily 
allowances for thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron.* 


Also, cereal foods are excellent “carriers” of other 
basic foods such as milk, cream, fruit and (in the case 
of bread) butter. Since they are available in so many 
appetizing forms, they have the important extra value 
of stimulating the desire to eat a good breakfast. 
*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR «+ BISQUICK 
WHEATIES * CHEERIOATS + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all 
our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 22 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, 
illustrated booklet, “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 


Name 


Address 


Town State 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 


plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 


comprehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers r 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


sy for Grades one, two, and three. i 

as The Quinlan Readers were state-adopted last year in Louisiana and Virginia on the multiple list, and this year in Mississippi for exclusive basal use. . 
4 


z, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 


7 effective in learning to read. 
During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 


achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. 
The result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No 
other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users cf the 


Rainbow Readers. "ADVENTURES 
INSCIENCE 
Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. +] With RUTH AND JI 


DVENTURES 


"ADVENTURES ADVENTURES 
IENCE 1 IN SCIENCE 2 SCIENCE 4 


x SC JUDY AND JOE 5 WITH JANE AND PAUL WITH DORIS AND BILLY 
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